



NOTICE 


The proceedings of the 
N.A.D. Convention held 
in Washington, D. C., on 
August 9-14, 1926, will be 
printed in the July issue 
of this magazine. Do not 
miss it. 

Are you a member f 
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Deaf Persons of Note 



James S. Reider, Philadelphia, Pa. Lithographer, Lay Reader for All Souls' Church and for many years cor- 
respondent for the Deaf-Mutes' Journal. One of the best known and most loved deaf men in his home city. 






erious 


^ommy cAlbert 


E l^iAKING people laugh on the screen has often 
been referred to as an art, and the laugh- 
? V makers have often been termed artists. This 
I I is true in many respects, but it is also a busi- 
— ness with them. They are keen students on 
human nature. They employ men or women to think up 
funny things for them, of which I shall write about later. 

A picture comedy is a comedy in the true sense of the 
word if it gets the laughs. I am referring to the shorter 
length two-reel comedies. Lately there has been a big 
demand on the market for this brand of entertainment. 
Some of them are spectacular, or full of thrills, but fail to 
get many laughs. They are marketed as comedies, but I 
fail to see where the comedy 

comes in. The laughs are the ^ 

thing, and if it contains the 

necessary number of laughs 

is a comedy, whether it has 

been produced on a large or 

small scale and regardless ol ^3?' ^ 

the cost of producing it. Ml 

The making of a re^l first ^ 

class comedy is done in the most j 

business-like way, and needs m 

lengthy preparations. I will \ 

not endeavor to dwell intc the ^ ^ 
intricacies of t h e business, a s 
such things will n o t be under- 
stood by the picture going public 

The making of a comedy is 
more of 


a well known scenario writer — I think it was Francis 
Marion — and she suggested to Lloyd to have the pants 
come off too. Lloyd did not like the idea — said he didn’t 
see anything funny about it and was afraid it would be 
censored. But Miss Marion knew what she was talking 
about and finally persuaded Llovd to go ahead and 
stretch the sequence. Well, Lloyd had to rebuild the 
set, get the same people all over again at a big cost and 
filmed the scenes where his pants came off. It resulted 
in the biggest laugh in the whole picture. 

There were several other scenes in “The Freshman" 
which were eliminated entirely from the film. One was 
a scene where Harold was trying to chop off a turkey’s 

head. Another was when he 
was trying to fix a Ford. 
These scenes failed to g e t a 
J chuckle from the audience with 
^result that the cutter of the 
but seme extra oil on his 
shears. 

, A two-reel comedy in the 
United States is as good as sold 
^ least five laughs in 

P JKmjmjlm ft. Often it is necessary to pro- 

duce on a big scale to get 
laugh. These hav 


one 

e been done 
at an enormous cost, such as 
burning houses, blowing up 
bridges, wrecking trains, run- 
ning automobiles over cliffs 
and, using large crowds. It 

an experiment; a test ’ J ^ spectacular 

on human psychology. No- J two-reel comedy to run the 

thing is sure in the making of a productic,n up to $20, 

comedy, A scene will not be a . ‘ ^^0. The laughs are the thing 

bit to the crowd or staff watch- ^nd the bigger companies have 

ing the actual shooting of the I money at their disposal 

scene, but when screened will 1 to get the effects they want, 

bring forth unexpected laughs ' But most important of all 

from the audience. And then Latest photo of Tommy Albert. His article *ti getting the real laughs is 

sometimes it is vice-versa; the in this issue was written especially for The the comedy situations, referred 

scene, which was very funny tc Silent Worker for those interested in the to in the language of the movie 

the staff, will fall “flat” on the movies. tnen as a “gag.” The more 

screen, and is termed a “flop. ’ important comedy producers 

This will perhaps call for a retake, or, a change cf the hire good gag-men whose business is to think up 

whole sequence. funny situations for the comedian. You cannot put 

The reason Harold Lloyd’s pictures are good is because any comedian in front of a camera and expect him to be 
they have been produced with the greatest talent money funny all alone. He must have situations and foils 
can buy. After a picture is finished it is given a try-out (people who lead him to say or do something funny), 
at some out of town theatre under a different title, and to help him do a gag. Harold Lloyd, I am told, em- 

the staff intermingle among the audience to catch the ployes six of the best gag men in the business, in the 

comments some of the people might have to say. When course of making a comedy, and each receive a salary of 
a scene or sequence fails to get the desired laugh, it is $500 a week. Theirs is a hard task. They don’t just 

cut out cf the film or. if necessary, a retake of the whole sit on their bench and loaf. On the set or off the set, 

sequence is made. Llovd has been known to spend as morning, noon and night, rain or shine, they are forever 
much as $35,000 for a new sequence in a picture where suggesting situations for Lloyd. Without these men, as 
the fi:^st one failed to get a laugh. Do you remember well as the rest of the technical staff, Lloyd would not 
in his big hit, “The Freshman.” where he went to the amount to anything. But it was his keen business acu- 
college dance wffh a tuxedo that was only basted in a . men, that prompted him to hire the best in the business 
hurry by the tai&r? Well, T don’t know where the j^^for every branch in the, production of a high class film, 
quence ended but I know that the gag about his pants That is why I say that making people laugh is a serious 

coming off was not in it. Lloyd showed the picture to business. 
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Charles Chaplin has at his studio a room called the 
“worrying room.” This is where Chaplin and his staff 
of gag-men and other members of the staff gather during 
the making of a comedy and ask, “What do we do now?” 
They sit around and smoke, dwiddle their thumbs, tap 
their pencils and often days go by before they can agree on 
a good comedy sequence to put in the picture. Chaplin 
works differently from the others. He has no story or 
script to begin with. He has everything briefly outlined 
in his mind and works on a picture by sequences. That 
makes it possible for him to cut out or put in whole 
sequences without altering the theme of the storj’. 



Sometimes he will change the entire story in the middle 
of a picture. He changed his mind a lot, but this usual- 
ly gets the best results. It is natural that when one 
realizes something is better than the other, to use the 
better method. That is why Chaplin’s pictures are al- 
ways the work of a genius. He works on the impulse. 
He is forever experimenting. The secret of his comedies 
is the careful rehearsing of a scene, sometimes calling 
for a score of rehearsals, and numerous re-takes. Do 
you remember the scene in his picture “A Woman of 
Paris’" when they brought to the mother the body of 
her dead son ? Remember how naturally the whole thing 
was put over? W^ell, I have it that this scene was shot 
•cventy-two times (if my memor 3 ’^ serves me correctly). 
It must have been rehearsed over a hundred. Although 
this was not a comedy, it shows how painstakingly Chap- 
lin works. It must be the same with his comedies, 
though I can vouch for him that his comedies are much 
more difficult to make. Chaplin would work for days 
on the psychology of a single scene in order to get it over 
just right. 

I always go to see a Chaplin comedy two or three 
times. His pictures are deep. It is just like reading a 
book that is very deep. You have to read it over a few 
times to really understand it. I go to see his comedies 
the first time as an’ average theatre-goer and to enjoy the 
laughs. I go the second time as an observer and student. 
I study his very mannerisms, his timing, his camera- 
angles and various other details that escape the eye of 


the average theatre-goer. The third time I go I sum- 
marize the whole thing. Chaplin is without a doubt the 
greatest actor on the screen. Every little thing he does 
carries a significance. The secret of this is that he feels — 
get that word — feels to the very roots of his whole frame. 
Without the feeling he would be flat or dry. And this 
feeling calls for intelligence from the keenest mind. He 
will never be equalled. 

To my way of thinking, there are no set rules for 
getting laughs, although in the old Keystone days qf 
slap-stick there were quite a few. They consisted of 
having the hick cops fall off the patrol wagon into a 
puddle of water or throwing custard pies. But this has 
gone out of vogue and the latest comedies are not getting 
laughs that way. 

The modern wav is built around situations, but of 
course the comedian must be a good actor and not force 
the situation. Take for instance a man who is mistaken 
for the lightweight champion boxer. He does not know 
a thing about boxing but dares not divulge the fact — 
for fear it would break the heart of the girl he loves. 
He must live up to it. Imagine the many opportunities 
for laughs that can be had with a situation like this. 
With this situation Buster Keaton made “Battling Butler" 
which was one of the funniest comedies every screened. 
Remember Chaplin impersonating a minister in “The 
Pilgrim f I hat was a splendid situation since he was 
nothing but an escaped convict. And remember Harold 
Lloyd in Safety Last" when he had to keep on climbing 
up the side of the building, to keep his pal from being 



The Staff of the Pan-American Pictures Corp., 
gather at the pier in Havana to bid Richard Har- 
lan farewell on his business trip 'to New York. Afr. 
Harlan is the young director of Tommy Albert. 
Left to right: — Raymon Peon (Assistant Director ) , 
Oharles Rocha (Publicity man), Joe Augers, an 
actor; 1 ommy Albert, Air. Harlan, Frank Can- 
damo, the company’s chauffeur, and Abelardo 
Domingo, staff cameraman. 

arrested ? These are such situations that get the big- 
gest laughs. They come naturally because the audience 
realizes the plight of the comedian and sympathizes with 
him, at thp same time laughs with him and not at him. 

Sometimes cleverness is substituted in place of a laugh. 
A thing might not be funny but the cleverness of the 
thing will grip the audience. To my mind Chaplin’s roll 
dance in "The Gold Rush" was the greatest thing ever 
done on the screen. T could not laugh at that. I was 
held so spell-bound at the cleverness of it. And in "The 
Freshman" when Lloyd substituted the arm of the tailor 
behind the curtain for his own, only to take back the 





ten dollars he just loaned a friend with his own hand. 
This got a big laugh, and at the same time, was remark- 
ably clever. 

Next time you go to see a comedy you might appreciate 


it more. And remember a comedv is only as good as 
the laughs in it. Never mind what the advertisement 
says about its being the biggest laugh hit of the year. 
You can judge for yourself. 


c5^n (Artificial throat "^stores this Atari's 


H FTER five years of silence Nix jMethvin of 
538 South Candler St., Decatur, Georgia, 
is able to speak again. A short while ag > 
with the aid of an artificial larynx he spokt 
to his wife for the first time since their 
marriage. During that five years, handicapped by the 
loss of his speech, he has continued his regular work, 
part of the time as a traveling salesman and part as an 
office man. 

Mr. Methvin’s voice deserted him gradually follow- 
ing a severe cold. His hoarsness could not be relieved 
after recovery from this cold. It grew worse untii 
finally instead of whispering he seemed to whistle. The 
only way in which he could be understood was by read- 
ing his lips. An operation which removed the entire 
vocal box proved imperative. According to Doctor Dun- 
bar Roy, the Atlanta specialist, to whom he was referred 
at the first of his trouble, Nix Methvin’s spirit is 


“In removing the larynx a tube had to he placed low 
down through an opening in the front of his neck in 
order that he might breathe. I'his tube will have to 
remain for the rest of his life for all of the tissues between 
that part of his throat and his mouth have been removed. 

“Mr. Alethvin paid his traveling expenses to and from 


Mr. and Mrs. Nix Methvin and their two children, 
Thomas Nix and Charlotte Venable. 

Philadelphia and the doctors there gave him ten weeks 
of service without charge. That was five years ago and 
the growth has not returned, which makes the case a very 
unusual one.” 

Thru this same specialist Mr. Methvin appeared before 
a convention of doctors and surgeons which met in Atlanta 
last fall and was showed an artificial larynx which had 
in several cases restored speech after complete absence 
of the vocal chords. The doctors concurred in the opinion 
that this device might prove successful in his case. 
Alethvin then traveled to Toledo, Ohio, to Doctor E. I. 
McKesson, who perfected the larynx. When he came 
back home he could speak again. His new voice was 
deeper than the first one, but it was still a perfectly good 
voice, one which was portable and could be picked up 
and used at will. 

Mr. Methvin says that most people ask a great many 
questions when he places the mouthpiece of tube in his 
mouth just as he does his pipe. The question most 
frequently asked is whether he can eat and smoke in the 
usual way. He replies that he can do anything anybody 
else can save talk naturally. The lower end of the 
larynx is a brown rubber tube entering the opening in 
his throat and which is held in place by his collar button. 

With this new contrivance he now transacts all of his 
business in the customary way, instead of writing out 
everything as he had to do. For a while after the loss 
of his speech his wife traveled with him. Then hi» 
customers grew accustomed to reading his lips and he 
traveled alone until transferred to an inside office. 

Mr. Methvin is the father of two fine children who 


Nix Methvin and his artificial larynx 

responsible for two-thirds of the success of his case. He. 
not only kept his job as a traveling man but on top of 
that he married after he had lost his voice for always, 
as far as he knew. 

“Mr. Methvin was sent to me by a doctor in jVthens 
who wanted to get my opinion,” says the Atlanta special- 
ist. “The history of the case showed that for the preced- 
ing four months Mr. Methvin had experienced a difficulty 
in speaking and a little difficulty in breathing. When 
I examined his throat I found a growth on one cf his 
vocal chords. After two weeks’ treatment he was not 
only no better but rather worse. I then decided that 
the growth has not returned, which makes the case a very 
him to go to the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia 
where they performed a total laryngectomy or removal 
of the vocal box. 
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heard him speak for the first time only a few months 
ago. He says that he doesn’t know the first words which 
broke the five-year silence for him. He recalls vividly, 
however, the number of times when he opened his mouth 
to say something and realized anew that his voice was 
gone. 

“Think what this device and its success means to 
others similarly afflicted,” concluded the specialist. 
“While such cases are not frequent I have seen at least 
fifteen in my thirty odd years of practice. The most 
important thing is an operation at the very start while 
the growth can be removed. So often a patient is 


shifted from one doctor to another until it is too late to 
do anything.” 

Mr. Methvin says that he found the cost of his last 
treatments very, very reasonable. He says that he is 
informed that his removable larynx is the very best one 
on the market. He also says that he didn’t have nearly 
as much speech penned up in him after his enforced 
silence as he thought he would have. As a matter of 
honesty he says that he has reached the conclusion that 
everybody talks too much and that at least ninety-nine 
percent of the conversation employed is absolutely un- 
necessary. 


Q 



Beethoven 

'^he '^eethoveru (Centenary 

eMiss l£)hitehead 


T IS of special interest to the Deaf that the 
public have deemed it of importance and in- 
terest to celebrate the Centenary. (March 
26th. 1927) of one of our greatest musical 
composers by a series of carefully arranged 
concerts and festivals in Central Europe, London and else- 
where. We had the pleasure of attending one of them at 
the Queen’s Hall, London, on Tuesday, February' 22, 
1926, and we represented the many deaf and hard of hear- 
ing of this and other lands as a token of respect and hom- 
age to his memory. The programme was very good and 
was composed of the follwing string quarters: — 

“Op. 135 in F Major (his last important work) 

Op. 18 in L Major No. 2. 

Op. 59 in C Major No. 3. 

The players were the celebrated Lener Quartet of Buda- 
pest. Four in number, they were accomplished musicians 
comprising a first violin, a second violin, a viola and cellist. 
The first part of the progamme showed that at the close 
of his life Beethoven was seriously hampered by his deaf- 
ness. The Quartet while deep and full of meaning is 
jerky in places and some parts seem incomplete, while the 
second Quartet Op. 18 No. 2, one of his earlier works 
shows us that he had then his hearing more or less intact. 
The music in this is light hearted, happy, rippling with 


hidden patches of joyous beauty. The last one, a piece 
composed when he was in the prime of life and in the 
midst of his struggle with his growing deafness, shows a 
tenderness and depth of feeling and showing, too, that his 
deafness had deepened his life and ideals, yet it is relieved 
by bright patches and the celebrated slow movement gives 
it an unearthly feeling of something divine, something 
very' near to God, thus proving that he had won through 
despite the awful handicap he was up against. A good 
psychological aspect of deafness can be gauged from the 
music he wrote before and after he became deaf. Ft is 
well worth the time and study to find this out, as we are 
trying to do. 

Ludwig Van Beethoven was born in a very old house in 
the Bonangasse at Bonn in 1770. The boy’s infant vears 
were very happy; he began to study music at four. At 
first the music lessons were given in play and the boy en- 
joyed them, but later they developed into heartbre^ing 
drudgery and the little Ludwig began to hate them, so he 
was given into the charge of a musician named Pfeiffer 
who was a genial, kindly man. thouP'h only too willing to 
second the boy’s father to further the boy’s education, but it 
was good teaching, and laid the foundation of the magnifi- 
cant technique that made him so famous afterwards. The 
boy was also forced to learn the violin and this he disliked' 
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Beethoven’s Study at Bonn 

it was not his only worry for family troubles cropped up, 
too, and helped to undermine his strong, proud nature so 
at last he became seriously ill and died from dropsy on 
March 26th. 1827. He was given a magnificent funeral; 
twenty thousand followers, composers, poets and artists 
surrounded his coffin with lighted torches, while the chor- 
ister sang to one of his own melodies. He left a mag- 
nificent legacy of noble music to the world which will al- 
ways be played and admired by all lovers of good music. 

Gee; How come you’re all wet? 

Whiz: I fell into a barrel of cider 

Go?: Didja get hurt? 

Whiz: No, it was soft cider. — Carnegie Puppet. 


Ho: I just had a wonderful chicken dinner. 

Bo: No! 

Ho: Yes an egg sandwich. — Northwestern Purple 
Parrot. 


At this organ Beethoven was learning when he 
was eleven years old. He used to practise at 
6 a. m. 


The monument which marks 
the place at I ienna where 
Beethoven is buried. 


The instruments used by Beethoven, the master musi- 

Beethoven in an attempt to dan in his study 

overcome the deafness which 
made the last six years of his 
life a tragedy. 


Infinitely more than the piano, but as time went on he be- 
came greater and greater and the fame of his skill spread 
through Europe. Crowds flocked to hear his symphonies, 
and sonatas, and other music. Great men became his 
friends and patrons, but later in life he became troubled by 
increasing deafness and he struggled against it bravelj^ but 
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^ind'j City Observations 

'Thomas 0. Qray 


OMING from the mouth of freshly capped 
graduates of a certain Mid-Western school 
is a story of their experience after leaving 
the seat of learning to make their own way 
in the outer world. Of these stories I pick 
out the one w’hich has much to do with wandering around 
meeting hearing folks and the experience of having come 
in contact with them. 

This young fellow came from a very proud family of 
well-to-do people. They asked him to return direct from 
school at the close of the academic year. His intentions 
were to follow the wishes of his people and would have 
acquiesced had not the hands of fate stepped in, diverting 
his mind to another place several hundred miles from 
his home. He contented himself with firm behief, in 
the meantime, he would again be with his beloved mother 
within a couple of months, independent and self sup- 
porting. This point he went to happened to be a small 
village where lived a family of Hugenots. One of these 
people had become acquainted with him during his school- 
ing and having a younger daughter attending another 
school mutally led the parent to take an interest in the 
lad. 

He had been an unusually intelligent lad and his 
teachers were proud of his record, but like a great manv 
of our youths of today he w'as sure his diploma was posi- 
tive proof he could have any sort of job that fancied his 
likes. At his friends he found out that such w'as not the 
outward emotion, he mediated going farther West, where 
a long lost relative had settled dow*n on a large tract of 
land. Without consulting his friends, he w^rote to this 
person inquiring about the chances of visiting on the 
ranch. A few months’ correspondence grew into a warm 
friendship with his long forgotten relation, and in one of 
his letters he found a ticket for full fare out then 
This was all done without the knowledge of his' hospit- 
able friend, with whom he had become warmly attached. 
Breaking the news to them was harder than lie thought. 
He mustered up enough courage and finally, with prop- 
ped up excuses of having no work around, gently broke 
the news to them. Their answer showed much fears for 
his safety, since his mother had intrusted his care to them. 
Persuasion, force, and reasoning, did not deter his deci- 
sion to make the trip even if he had to travel 800 miles 
farther West all alone. His being deaf added to his 
friends apprehension. Noting he Avas determined to go, 
regardless of their opinion, they made the best of it, see- 
ing that he was comfortably taken care of during the 
journey. 

He was assisted in getting the best train the road had 
running through to the coast. I'his train did not leave 
until late in the evening, and while waiting for the time 
of departure he wandered doAvn toAvn. The idea of a 
city far Avest filled his young mind Avith fear of Indians 
and Avild animals roaming through the plains. He. 
bought one of those AAcapons Avith Avhich bandits have 
become famous, as he said, to “defend himself’’ from their 
stealthy intent. Returning to the station, the agent in- 
vited him into the ticket booth to stay until time for the 
limited. Then courteously placed him on the train 
giving the conductor a warning to Avatch him and guide 
him to his destination. 

Around midnight the train had become very crowded, 
especially the tAA'o chair cars, and from this nuisance 


coupled with the noises coming from beneath the truck 
wheels hammering the space betAA'een lain rails made 
it impossible for him to sleep. The change in conduc- 
tors left him Avithout any means of reaching his destina- 
tion, but he had his ticket and it set him to thinking. 
Fearful that he would make the w rong connection he be- 
gan to read the rules governing the issuance of tickets, 
then consulted the time folder given him by the agent. 
This had the route marked in blue enabling him, with his 
limited knowledge of traveling experience, to trace his 
w-hereabouts. At each station he noted the time on the 
folder which the train Avas supposed to arrive. In this 
AA'ay he w-as positive AA’hether the train AA'as on time or not. 

Other travelers aboard the limited had many spats that 
amused him. A farmer, stockman perhaps, w'as enrouter 
home from disposing a load of cattle. He approached 
this deaf lad and began to talk Avith him. From his man- 
ner and actions, meeting one who could not hear, was 
something new. Deafy just signaled his predicament, 
but it made no difference to the stockman. He paused a 
moment, looked puzzled for a w’hile, then sat dowm be- 
side the youth. Pointing his finger to his left ear, then 
his right, and nodding negatively to determine if the 
lad Avas positive he could not hear. Satisfied that this 
Avas so, he arose, w’ent back to his seat, reached up to 
gather his belongings. In doing so he accidently dis- 
lodged a parcel from the rack. It AAent doAAm with a thud 
on the head of another bulky passenger AA’^ho let flow a 
stream of Scotch adjectives. Despite the explanations 
and apologizes the man kept cursing him for about a 
quarter of an hour. He then got up, AA'-ent into the smok- 
ing-room. The stockman noting it AA'ith a clenched fist 
signaled to the lad to watch him. Going to the seat 
he reached up in the rack, pried open the lid from a bas- 
ket of choice apples and calling the attention of the other 
passengers to his act, helped himself to a dozen of the 
red fruit. These he shared Avith the others. The next 
station proved to be the stopping place of i\Ir. Bulky, 
but he never noticed the missing fruit, despite the giggling 
passengers. 

At 4 P.il^ of the second day, the lad arrived at his 
destination. The Avire he sent to his relation to meet 
him did not seem to have done much. From the city 
life, mingling Avith Avell dressed people, to the rough 
clothed rural inhabitants, presented a problem. Both 
Avere perfect strangers, as neither had seen each other 
since the lad AA'as an all-daA sucker. The station AA'as the 
only one to meet the train and in getting off fears for 
his saftey began to creep into his mind. Instead of find- 
ing clean, smooth-shaven people he found all the men 
around the toAA ii AA'ere much of a copper color, similiar 
to the Redskins. But this can be taken to mean they 
Avere bronzed by the cutting prairie Avinds Avhich SAvept 
through the valleys from the mountain slopes. As he 
started to look up the post-office, to make inquiry, he 
noticed a man in a AAagon folloAA'ing him. It iieA'cr oc- 
curred to him that this felloAA' AA'as his hunted relation. 
He had reached the post-office and took out pad and 
pencil to Avrite an inquiry. Just as the mistress read the 
note she noticed the appearance of the one he Avas look- 
itiS for and called the attention of the lad. Their meet- 
ing AA^as rather dramatic, but still it made him, feel 
skeptical that this Avas really the one. HoAA'ever, this 
Avas done aAvay Avith by shoAA'ing hoAV he had made ar- 
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Tangements for the lad's coming and by receipt of the 
purchased ticket. 

Here he did not find so much to do, and when spring 
came he became homesick for the city. He had deter- 
mined to do something that would attract the attention 
of the w'orld. The schooling he had had convinced him 
the utter uselessness of applying for work, using his 
diploma as a bait. His relation reluctantly assisted him 
in getting ready for him to go back to the city. There he 
accepted a position in a clothing factory at very small 
wages. But to avoid spending so much money he kept 
away from the acquaintance of the deaf population for 
several years. His evenings were spent at study and at 
the library acquiring more knowledge, especially of a 
technical nature. The money he had saved up served 
to pay his way in night school learning engraving. He 
kept at this for five years, when the school secured him a 
fair position as regards compensation, but to begin with 
one must show their real worth. Rapid advancement 
followed and today he is one of the leading photo-en- 
gravers of Kansas City, Mo. Out of respect this writer 
will not divulge his name, but can say there are many- 
deaf right in the Windy City who are doing just as well, 
but are never seen idlying away their time at clubs for 
the deaf. It shows what can he accomplished with the 
time others waste in clubs and entertainments where most 
deaf congregate. This man’s salary compares very fa- 
vorably with the best engravers in the country. Yet he is 
only 33 years old. 

• » * 

It is to be regretted to read some articles from a South- 
ern writer, in the official organs of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, in which the author cultivates the 
impression the N.A.D. has been discriminatory towards 
the deaf living in the South. It is not the belief of this 
writer that he really represents a majority of the South- 
ern deaf. For one to make such an accusation is without 
foundation. No organization is as free from the stench 
of secretive back-room political dungeons as is the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. Therefore the voice of 
the Southern deaf has given as much attention as that 
of those living in the East, West or North. There are 
many very intelligent southerners among the deaf with 
whom the writer has had personal interview's which re- 
lates to their troubles. Not once did these mention any 
criticism of the N.A.D. Perhaps the author of those 
articles has nursed a personal grievance against the 
officials of the N.A.D. But any' grievance against the 
National Association of the Deaf could be amicably ad- 
justed if properly presented by consideration. Th.e 
N.A.D. w'ill never deny anyone a hearing, so why has not 
the W'riter w'ho suggested a Southern Association of the 
Deaf made known his or her troubles before instead of 
sowing the seeds of discontent in an effort to establish a 
separate association? It is all wrong to say the N.A.D. 
is to blame for her birth of the new' organization because 
it ignored the South. The N.A.D. has ahvavs under- 
took the responsibility of protecting the deaf from unjust 
treatment whether they live among the Southern pines, 
the Maine w'oods or bevond the Cascades. To fission the 
N.A.D. to the extent of allowing another association of 
the deaf to be established will not benefit the South. 
There is no just cause for complaint. 

It must not be taken by the readers that this w'riter 
bases his opinion on personal know-ledge of the interior 
workings of the N.A.D. It is mostly gathered from the 
things the N.A.D. has done since its establishment. 
There is the government of this association : its record is 
conscientiously clean. More, I trust to listen to the wis- 
dom of the officials in every w-ay and w-hatever they judge 


to be right, I believe they weigh carefully the evidence be- 
fore rendering a decision. It cannot be denied that the 
w'ork of the N.A.D. has, though not perfect been as near 
as is possible to make it. The attempt of a few “Hot 
Heads” to try and intimate our Creator by moulding a 
Southern Association of the Deaf from a rib of the N.A. 
D. is very poor sportsmanship. Divided sovereignity will 
in time dam up the course of functioning causing an 
overflow-, doing irreparable damage to the cause of the 
deaf. The blood of the National Association of the 
Deaf is all its own, w-ith none to spare, therefore trans- 
fusion into another association clothed in like powers will 
disturb the tranquility of the entire Deaf World. 

The best proof to refute the claims of the author that 
the South has been ignored is the tw-o great convention* 
held at Atlanta. Were it really true that the N.A.D. 
refused to listen to the South would it have selected this 
beautiful southern city for holding two of its great coiv 
ventions, I ask? The southern deaf are just as w-elcome 
to become members of the N.A.D. as are those in other 
parts of the country ; they are carrying their imagination 
higher than the tall pine trees of the South when they 
say the N.A.D. ignored them. Honestly, this writer does 
not believe a majority sanction the statement of the 
peeved author. Perhaps he has been sleeping with one 
foot out of the bed. He forgets the northerners take 
great delight in acquainting themselves with those south- 
ern rosy cheeked rose-buds w-ho are always attending the 
conventions of the N.A.D. whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. Besides, there are some of the most in- 
fluential deaf gentlemen living in the region selected to be 
the foundations of a new association, and their long ac- 
quaintance with the troubles of the deaf ought to con- 
vince them the utter impossibility of having two cooks 
under the same roof. Let’s not corrugate the sover- 
eignity of the National Association of the Deaf but stand 
in a united body to support it in its endeavor to defend 
and protect us. 



Mrs. Albert Berg, of Indianapolis, Indiana, Mrs. 
Fred Harrison, of M'ashington, D. C., and Miss 
Pearl Kriwitz, of Kendallville, Ind. 
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c5^ ^rief S^tch of eTlftrs. Qrace ‘Dudley /Davis 


‘Tansy 


David C. Dudely 

consider will make up an interesting article as Mrs. Davis 
has bpcome as popular among the deaf of Detroit as she 
was in Kentucky and Colorado. 

We were unable to get her to pose before the camera- 
man, so 1 could accompany this article with her picture, 
but we have secured one of Mr. Dudley, which we think 
a very fine likeness of him. 

He and his family were true friends to the deaf wher- 
ever they went and iMrs. Davis has become an expert user 
of the sign language. 

Since the death of Rev. C. W. Charles, she has filled 
his place each month in our Mission here assisting the Rev. 
Gordon Matthews. 

We takt? the liberty of sending herewith attached a clip- 
ping from the Detroit Free Press of some weeks ago, which 
will add much to the interest of this article. We hope 
Mr. Porter can duplicate the snap shot of Mrs. Davis 
that appeared in the Free Press, as it would add interest 
to this article. 

Mrs. Dudley^s Story. 

My earliest memories center around the School for the 
Deaf of Kentucky, for I was born there when my father, 
David C. Dudley, was superintendent of the school. I 


Airs. Grace Davis 


[ANY of the deaf people in the states of Ken- 
tucky and Colorado will read with keen in- 
terest this brief sketch of Mrs. Grace Dudley 
Davis, whom they will recognize as the 
daughter of the late David C. Dudley, for 
many years Superintendent of the Kentucky and Colorado 
State Schools for the deaf. 

Through strenuous effort the writer has finally succeed- 
ed in getting the following from Mrs. Davis, which we 


can remember the beautiful flowers and trees and arbors 
in the yard and though I was not three years old when we 
left Danville, I have a very distinct memory of using the 
"sign language.” 

In a long line, deaf girls were carrying baskets of toma- 
toes from the garden to the kitchen. One girl put down 
her basket and asked me if I liked tomatoes. She said I 
was a good little girl and she gave me a large red one. 
This memory shows that the “sign language” was almost 
my mother tongue. Somehow^ I alw'ays could "sign.” 

Father’s ill health forced him to give up his position in 
Kentucky and go to Colorado. There the family of five 
little girls, mother and a very ill father found themselves 
in the fall of 1883. 

But the bracing, dry air soon restored my father’s re- 
sistance and though the germs of tuberculosis had gained 
much headw'ay, he was able to carry on the work he loved 
so well, for almost 16 years longer. The School for the 
Deaf and Blind in Colorado needed a head. The posi- 
tion was offered to father and we found ourselves back in 
Institution environment very soon after arriving in Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Again I have a very vivid memory of the sign lan- 
guage. How' glad I was to get back to where I could use 
it. I remember w'ell a deaf teacher w^ho laughed at me 
because I said “sorry” for “please” at the table. Never 
did I mix these signs again for no matter how young one 
is one does not like to be laughed at. Another happy 
memory w^as my acquiring the manual alphabet at the age 
of 4. A very beautiful, young deaf girl named “ Bonita” 
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taught me and she showed me off to a whole play-room 
full of girls. 

But the heavy duties of superintendent again weakened 
my father’s health and he was forced to resign. I was 
then about six. In one year’s time, however, with rest 
and freedom from responsibility, he was again able to be 
back in the school. This time not as superintendent but 
as head-teacher of the deaf. During this year when 1 
was entirely away from all institution life and the beloved 
•ign language, my little praj’ers would often imploil? 
that I might be made deaf so that I could go “Home” 
again. 

We did not live inside the walls again for a while but 
just outside the big iron gates and the little house in which 
we lived never was home to me. 

Many have told me that my father’s real calling was 
teaching. All of his pupils loved him. He inspired them 
to higher endeavor. He gave the personal touch which, as 
superintedent, he could not do. We felt that he would 
have lived much longer had he continued as teacher, for he 
was able then to be more in the great out-doors and had 
less responsibility. 

The necessity of earning more money to support a grow- 
ing family of six children — for now a little boy had finally 
joiifed us — influenced father in again applying for the posi- 
tion of Superintendent when it was left open. I was 
about 12 years old when once more we were in the dear 
institution. This time for about five years. 

Father died in the fall of 1899. I, the youngest daugh- 
ter, was just entering college. Again there is the very 
vivid memory of how I missed the sign language. I felt 
as if I must talk to somebody that w'ay in those early col- 
lege days. 

It may seem strange that life has eventually placed me 
in work for the blind instead of in w^ork for the deaf, 
but circumstances are often beyond one’s control. And yet 
am I not in work for the deaf? Is not the sign lan- 
guage, my language? Father often told us never to for- 
get our “signs” because with them we could he helpful in 
many w^ays out in life, to those without hearing. This I 
have tried to do. 

Tho’ my services have been few and time does not per-i 
mit me ido all I should like to do yet all that has been 
done has been with the spirit of my father shining through. 

We moved to Louisville in 1912 but we were not stran- 
gers in a strange land, for the deaf people there, many of 
them, remembered my father and had gone to school to 
him years before. It w'as a great experience to go into 
some one’s home and have a number of photographs appear 
of the Dudley family when they rvere very young and pic- 
tures of my mother and father which I had never seen. 
It seemed wonderful to me that these friends had kept 
these mementos in loving care for so long. 

I tried to help a little in the Episcopal Mission for the 
Deaf in Louisville, but with two small children and my 
work in the School for the Blind, I did not find time to do 
very much. 

The deaf people were very kind to us in Lpuisville and 
we should have been lonely indeed without them. 

In 1916, we moved to Detroit. Gradually I have 
found that my services to the Deaf here are helpful chief- 
ly because of my city work with the Blind, I have acquired 
a certain social training which gives me experience and 
utvlerstanding in regard to many of the social difficulties 
of the Deaf. 

It has been an unusual pleasure to find that I could be 
a help to any one and I sincerely hope that I can grow^ in 
power and strength along this line. 

Grace D. Davis. 

Some years ago, the superintendent of the state school 


for the blind and deaf in Colorado looked up from his 
books to give startled attention to his baby daughter. 

The infant, a glorious little girl of eight months, was 
trying to attract the attention of her deaf nurse by means 
of the sign language. 

He watched, fascinated. 

That Grace Davis, w'ho as a child, could speak the lan- 
guage of the afflicted before she could speak her own, 
should, as a woman, devote much of her time to aiding 
the deaf and blind seems natural. 

Today, she holds titles that sound paradoxical. She is 
reader to the deaf, and only librarian for the blind in the 
state of Michigan. 

Her service to the deaf is purely voluntary. It takasj 
her into the largest churches in the city, where she sits at 
the altar and translates the sermons into sign language as 
rapidly as the words fall from the lips of the speaker. It 
brings her into courts, where she acts as an official inter- 
preter. 

But it is as librarian for the blind that Mrs. Davis does 
still more unusually work. 

At her suggestion, two years ago, a roohi was added to 
the Lothrop Branch Library then in construction, for 
Braille books. 

The problem of securing library space for books for the 
blind was solved, but another problem arose as much more 
formidable as a final examination question after that of a 
weekly test. 

Obviously, applicants for Braille books could not cross 
automobiled streets. Some method of distribution other 
than the call and carry system of regular libraries had to 
be found. 

The answer came voluntarily from an unconsidered 
source — the head of the post-office department of Detroit. 

The Braille room of the library forthwith became a 
branch post-office where books wene taken directly to and 
from homes hy mail. 

Detroit is the only city in the United States to enjoy 
such a service. 

“Detroit is not a blind people’s city,” declares Mrs. 
Davis. “It has a lower rate than any other city its size in 
the country. One reason is because it is essentially a 
young people’s town — another — it has sight presevation 
classes in the public schools. 

"‘We use no cards, and we have no time limit on bo.tks" 
she continued, “and yet we never have trouble over delay- 
ed returns, the way most libraries do. 

Under her leadship, dancing classes, dramatic classes, 
and even a league for the blind have been formed, and 
speakers from all over the state induced to address the 
meetings. 

Mrs. Davis has also recently been appointed chairman 
of the National Library Association for the blind. 


A STICKLER FOR FACTS 

Tuffet: Where you going wdth the box of caramels, 
Harold Teen? 

Buffet : Someone told me my girl has false teeth and 
Tm going to find out ! — Pitt Panther. 


Willie (shooting an arrow across the fence) : Mrs. 
Brown, is my arrow in your yard ? 

Second Neighbor (speaking up): No, Willie. 

Willie: Yes, it is, ma’m, in your cat. — Mugwump.. 


Pajamas must be economical — they very seldom get 
worn out . — Middleburg Blue Baboon. 
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O'he eyes of 'yeo^&.s ara. xiponyau. 


“HORNS 

J^y Oroy€..'}itll 


The Eyes of Texas 


The eyes of Texas are upon you — 

‘^vnuv 136 J0UUD3 noj^ 

No matter whether you’re on Broadway, 
Or out in old 1-o-w-a. 

The eyes of Texas are upon you 
And there they will stay. 

Until you’ve done your share 
So send in your money today. 


No matter what your excuse may be. 

In Maine or far off Oregon 
The eyes of Texas will be upon you. 
Until the job is done. 

The eyes of Texas are upon you 
All the livelong day. 

So when they ask you what you’ve done. 
What are you gonna sayf 


The eyes of Texas are upon you — 
You cannot get away. 

So Mister Deaf man here or there 
Be quick your share to pay. 


Or the eyes of Texas, 

Will be upon you, till Gabriel blows his horn. 


T he latest report given by the Treasurer of the 
Gallaudet Memorial fund shows that TEXAS 
has raised its quota, and sent the entire amount to 
Washington. We find that the great Longhorn State 
was sixth to cross the goal line with its entire quota filled. 
But a check-up shows that the Texas quota is over $300 
more than the combined quotas of the states that beat 
us across the line. And, brother, we aren’t through yet. 
That fund is going to grow some yet from Texas. 

But, folks, we don’t want to rub it in ; what we are 
driving at is this. Every state in the Union should come 
across and fill their quotas, and then some. The deaf 
in any state where their quota isn’t raised and the state 
agent seems to be doing a Rip Van Winkle, should get 
to work and make him get busy or get another agent. 
Unless you folks do your share. I’ll be singing the Eyes 
of Texas to you from now on. But I’d a lot rather have 
the ej'es of the United States on Texas. 

» * * 

TEXAS has gone over the Top. $1672.00 has been 
sent to the Treasurer of the Memorial Fund, and more 
of it is coming. GET BUSY, YOU SLACKERS, 
WHO HAVEN’T DONE YOUR PART. Let’s get 
this business overwith. 

“W. K.” 

Back in the fall of 1916, the writer first met W. K. 
Gibson when he entered Gallaudet College as a Raw 
Rat, and found W. K. was a candidate for a position on 
the football team along with the writer. However, since 
our stay in Gallaudet was limited, our knowledge of W. 
K. was also limited, and it was not until early 1920, 
when we returned to Texas after sojourning in the 
North four years that we again took up our acquaintance 
with brother W. K., as I am forced to call him, in order 
to keep the Worker readers from confusing him with the 
great “Gib” of Frat fame. However, W. K. is just as 
much a Frat. as is the Great Gib, though in a lesser man- 
ner. 

Upon arriving in Dallas, in 1920, we found that W. K. 


was night chemist for the Trinity Portland Cement 
Company, a position which he still holds after seven 
years, and according to his superintendent he is one of 
the company’s most valued employees. Our knowledge 
of W. K’s doings after leaving college until he located in 
Dallas, is rather hazy, though we know he was employed 
for a while in Denver, Colorado. 



W. K. Gibson, Night Chemist Trinity Portland 
Cement Co., Dallas, Texas 
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In Dallas, we soon became acquainted with the finer 
qualities of W. K., for didn’t he and I court our gals on 
the same nights, day in and day out, and wasn’t his gal 
and my gal roommates. Of course, when it came to the 
delicate things of courtship, we always went our wa}' 



Alarillyn Gibson, five-old daughter of 
the Gibsons. 


alone with our sweetie and W. K. went his, but taking in 
the shows, Sunday picnicing, etc., W. K. and his gal, the 
writer and his gal, usually made it a foursome. 

Besides his work with the Cement Company, W. K. 
also spends a good deal of time with his chickens (feath- 
ered ones of course), and is considered the best author- 
ity on chickens in Dallas amongst the deaf folks, a good 
many of whom purchase their hen fruit from him. After 
his work is over, W. K’s attention is taken up with his 
family, w’hich consists of a beautiful wife and two splen- 
did children, a girl about five years old and a son a little 
■over one year of age. 

W. K. is an active member of the Frat, and is at 
present Secretary of the Dallas Division, a position he has 
held for three terms, and he has also served as president 
of the Division several times and will be the Division’s 
delegate at Denver, while the writer tags along as al- 
ternate. He is also active in the State Association and 
the N. A. D., and for a Avhile contributed to the Deaf- 
Mutes’ Journal. 

W. K. Gibson, is a graduate of the Illinois School for 
the Deaf, and also of Gallaudet College of the class of 

1918. 

In June, 1920, he married Miss Irene Neal, a graduate 
of the Oklahoma School for the Deaf, and a post-gradu- 
»te of the Texas School for the Deaf. Mrs. Gibson was 
employed in the post-office of Dallas before her marriage 
to W. K., and was one of Dallas’ four silent postmis- 
tresses, the other three being Mrs. Grover A. Morgan, 
now of Talladega, Ala., (formerly Mabel McDaniel), 
Miss Jess Lee Thomason, and Mrs. Troy E. Hill. 


The Gibsons live near the cement plant west of Dal- 
las, but find time to attend all the Dallas social events, 
and W. K. is generally found somewhere on all the im- 
portant committees, doing his share of the hard work. 
In case the N. F. S. D. should ever meet in Dallas, the 
visitors will find his genial smile on the welcoming com- 
mittee somewhere. 

The writer owes him a debt of gratitude for his ar- 
ticle recently printed in the Frat about defunct Ameri- 
can Mutual Aid Association of the Deaf, some of the 
deaf having the idea that we were fighting the Frat, w'hen 
that was far from our intentions. 

* • * 

W. K. Gibson, was born in Helena, Montana, lost his 
hearing at the age of five years, and entered the Illinois 
School at Jacksonville, from which he graduated in 1912. 
Attended Kendall School one year and graduated from 
Gallaudet College with the class of 1918. 

While in College he was President of G. C. A. A. for 
two full terms; treasurer for two full terms, president 
of the College M. C. A. one year; received the Class 
Numeral ’18 for football. 

After leaving college he was chemist with American 
Smelting and Refining Company, Leadville, Colorado, un- 
til the end of the war; Western Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, Denver, Colorado, until October, 1919; 



Air. and Airs. Gibson and daughter in the shade 


of the old apple tree? 

chemist with Trinity Portland Cement Company since 
October, 1919. 

W. K’s ancestors were of the hardy pioneer stock, 
having fought in the Revolutionary War; grandfather 
was a colonel and fought in the Mexican War; Dis- 
tantly related to President Garfield who did much for 
Gallaudet College. 

* * % 

IMr. and Mrs. Gordon B. Allen are at present in 
Dallas, and the Worker readers, who might wish to 
communicate with them, can write them at 816 N. Win- 
netka Ave., Dallas, Texas. 

• » « 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fee (Pee Wee) Griggs, and Fee, Jr. 
Mr. Griggs is a graduate of the Texas School for the 
Deaf, and a valued employee of the Dallas Power 
and Light Company of Dallas. 


LINE TO REMEMBER 

Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 

Forget the praise that falls to you, 

The moment you have won it; 

Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 

Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 

Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure ; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter ; 

Remember those who lend you aid, 

And be a grateful debtor. 


Mrs. W. K. Gibson (formerly Miss Irene Neal) 


Brother Pach, “The Sage of Broadway” (I don’t 
know whether I am swiping that phrase from someone 
else or not, but seems like I can’t think or write anything 
about Alex, without giving him that title, ilaybe 1 
read it somewhere, maybe not, but you will all agree 
with me that it fits Alexander for sure), is doing some- 
thing that very few of the other deaf people of this coun- 
try will ever do and that is to get his name plastered up 
all over the country. Several years ago, while visiting 
with the wife’s people in a little tank town up in Okla- 


homa, I happened to stop in some public building to look 
around, and noticed some pictures of former presidents 
hanging up, not a few of which had the name Pach Bros., 
101 Broadway, New York, printed on them. Of course, 
many of the deaf people will not know that this is our 
own Alex, but it’s true, and tonight the wife, while look- 
ing through some movie star pictures, called our atten- 
tion to Pach Bros., on some of the pictures, which all goes 
to show the greatness of our friend Alex. Long live the 
king. [Pach Bros were uncles of our Alexander Avith 
whom he learned the business and Avorked his Avay up to 
superintendent of the finishing department. It Avas 
through his initiative that the firm became famous as the 
“Photographer of men” and he was personally detailed to 
photograph some of the Presidents of the United States 
and other notables in the Army and Navy, as Avell as 
Judges and Universities. — Ed. Worker] 


W. K. Gibson, Jr., the pride and the apple of 
W. K. Srs' eye. As fine a lad as ever trod the 
earth and bound to get somewhere. 
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^^e^ake-up oTlflaru” 

^ohri^ farmer Qotthelf 


T here is a branch of the printing trade which 
should appeal to a certain class of the deaf — it 
is a well-paying occupation and one that does not 
require a command of the language, although it does 
require good judgment and common sense — plenty of it! 
That occupation is “make-up” in a newspaper office 
and also in some job offices where large presses are main- 
tained. In a newspaper plant, a “make-up” man puts 
type-matter into position according to the day-to-day 
schedule governed by editorial decision, then locks the 
form, and dispatches it on a steel table equipped with 
casters (called “turtle,” in the typographical vernacular) 
to the stereotype department, where it undergoes further 
processes of operation before the stereotyped plates are 
sent down by the elevator to the pressroom, where they 
tr« clamped on the huge presses. 

The make-up man not only follows the editorial in- 
structions as to the position and page of news-stories, 
but also complies with advertiers’ orders regarding 
the placement cjf their advertisements on various pages, 
as had been contracted for. Again, if it happens that 
a certain length of news will not fill in a given position, 
thus giving necessity to a “run-over,” that is, the last 
portion of the type transferred to another page — the fami- 
liar “(Continued on Page — , Column).” This requires 
caution, as sometimes the run-over could be placed on a 
wrcjfng page, causing the reader much annoyance in losing 
the track of the news despatch. Then the make-up man 
has to remember the orders of advertisers who insist 
upon this or that particular position on this or that 
page. If he should sc forget as to put an ad on a page 
which had been specifically tabu in the contract, the news- 
paper is out money — not only that, but the paper would 
have to run the same ad on the right page all over again 
on the next day without any additiqnal charge. “Balled- 
up” type, that is, the body of type under the wrong head- 
line, or type of two different stories mixed up. This 
error arouses the editorial wrath as nothing else can ! 
And so on. Indeed, the make-up man has his tribulations. 

Yet, trouble seldom falls upon the head of Mr. Philip 
L. Schreiber, another deaf member of the Flint Daily 
Journal composing force. Phil, as he is familiarly known 
in the office, is considered the best make-up man on the 
Journal — I have this on the word of an editor of the 
same paper. And every one connected with the paper 
knqw's that. The editors who have charge of different 
pages, that is, departments of the paper — such as the 
financial page, the sports page, the editorial page, the 
society page, the women’s page, the telegraphic news page, 
and so on — often stand beside Phil, interestedly watch- 
ing him go about his job rapidly in an unerring and 
proficient manner at the rush hour before the press time, 
it being a law in the editorial office that the very latest 
news must be in the form up to the last locking-up 
minute ; "page on” stuff, as well as the market news, 
is usually held until a short time before the press time 
when they are released to be set in type by linotype 
operators, the idea being to await further developments, 
if any, of the news; if additional, facts are telegraphed to 
the paper over the private wires in time before the press 
time for the first edition, the original news is either 
amplified or “killed” to make rtiom for the latest news. 
If the news should come too late, it is published in the 


ne.xt edition or in the extra edition, if the importance 
of the news warrants it. 

So, it can be readily seen that Phil has a responsible 
position. The editors often used home-made signs to 
Phil in an emergency, such as when an arbitrary change 
of position and page of news was necessary. Editors are 
verj human, when you come to know them, despite their 
frequent carciture of being hard-boiled eggs. When they 
are not busy, they often joked with Phil, using pad and 
pencil. 

In a reminiscent mood, Phil related his early days. 

attending school at the 
. Iichigan School for the Deaf, he worked during summers 
in a printing job shop for $1.50 a week. In those days 
common labor paid more money than printing; in fact 
when^er an occasional lull occurred in the printing busi- 
ness, Phil got another job piling cords of wood, for rvhich 
service he was paid five cents a cord. Rather small in 
build and not quite robust, he averaged a dozen cords a 
dav T^lve cords a day at five cents a cord meant sixty 
amts a day, and the weekly pay enrelope brought him 

pHnte’r ^ received as a 

Before he entered the state institution in 1900 he 
wanted to become a baker, but his father advised hii^ to 
take up printing. So he took his father’s advice, and upon 

mb^ opportunity came 

to him through the influence of Mr. E. M Bristol a deaf 
member of the Daily Journal, who was Sen ad W 
man m learn ad-setting in the ad gallery of the Journal at 
SI 1.80 a week. As jcb-setting is different from ad set- 
ting m a newspaper office, Phil had to start as a “devil” all 
over again in the J ournal composing room. 

“T nS.t*' his narrative, Phil smilingly remarked: 

notice the term devil is no longer used nowadays to 
designate a beginner m the printing trade, at least in a 
modern newspaper office, the more dignified word ‘ap- 
prent.ee being substituted for the satanic-sounding moni- 
ker. When I started, I had to sweep the floor, in addi- 
tion to the performance of other lowly duties, besides 
earning to set ads. But the modern apprentices are 
treated better nowadays. 


In due time, he became a full-fledged journeyman, and 
occasionally helped with the make-up work. His ability 
along this particular line was early noticed, and when the 
opportunity presented itself, he was transferred to the 
make-up department. At present, he has charge of assort- 
ing classified advertising copy, known as “liners,” before 
distributing them to different linotype operators and after 
the proofs had been read by the proofreaders and correct- 
ed, Phil classifies the type into numbered groups according 
tc the patented system used by the Journal. 

It must be admitted that it is difficult for a deaf man to 
land a job as make-up man on a newspaper, as hearing is 
really an important requirement, but if the deaf man shows 
marked ability and can use his head quick, and if the hear- 
ing co-workers are not prejudiced against his deafness — in 
other words, if they are willing to get along with him, then 
he has a chance. In the Journal composing room, the men 
often threAv slugs at Phil to call his attention to “fetch” 
this or that type, or to “stCiP that turtle — news coming — 
dig out that story and throw in his live stuff,” etc. They 




also talk to Phil, and while he is not an expert lip-reader, 
he managed to understand them, and readily caught onto 
orders and instructions with practically no waste of time, 
and this fact is a big factor in his ability to hold down his 


Interesting Chidren of Deaf 
Parents 


Philip L. Schreiber, make-up man on the Flint Daily 
Journal, and his attractive children, Virginia, 10, and 
Phyllis Jean, 4. Mr. Schreiber attended a German 
Lutheran school near Detroit, where everything was 


taught orally in German, and when he was 11 years 


old he took up English as a “foreign” language. He 
was 14 years old when he entered the Michigan 
School for the Deaf at Flint. 


Mrs. Ferd Harrison and her daughter Julia, under 
Japanese blossoms at Washington, D. C. 



yob. He is also of the opinion that a deaf man wishing to 
become make-up should try a weekly paper or a small town 
daily, working his way up to the desired position. 

Perhaps the foregcting description of the make-up man’s 
job seems easy and simple. But it is not! It requires a 
high degree of proficiency, and it can be attained only by 
experience and practice. And Phil does his job as a first- 
class make-up man. 

“May I print a kiss upon your lips?” 

She nodded her sweet permission. 

So lie went to press, 

And I rather guess. 

He printed a long edition. — Ex. 


Deaf of Rochester, N. Y., on their way to Mt. 
Vernon, Va., during the N. A. D. Convention. 


Paul H’rouard, S years old, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Gabriel Herouard, of Paris, France. 
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S INCE writing those few notes of the Oakland Silent 
Athletic Club a month or so ago, I have received 
many inquiries as to the nature of the club and 
how long it has been in existence. So I take this means 
of answering all the questions put to me. As I' could 
not sit and write a personal letter to each one and I feel 


sure all, or nearly all, are readers of the Silent Worker. 



On January 7, 1924, the club moved to a large loft at 
263 — 12th St. Abcut a year later to be exact, on August 
12, 1925, the sum of $500 was put in a Building and 
Loan Company, under the advisement of President J. W. 
Howson, and a month or so later an additional $150 was 
put in the same company, and in January of the following 
year, another $150 was invested making a total of $753 
invested in this company. 

On IMarch 1, 1927, the club moved to 640 — 14 St., 
a suite of 3 rooms. It is a favorite meeting place for 
the deaf of the Bay cties. Visiters, who erme to town 
for a vacation, are royally treated and giv^en full priveleges 
of the club room. Newspapers, books and magazines are 
always on hand. Members are always sure to find the 
latest Silent Worker on our library table. The foot- 
ball and baseball teams have come out victorious in count- 
less hard struggle. After five years of ups and downs the 
club can show a nice profit in the bank, money invested 
in a Building and Loan Co., equipment valued at $1,500 
and a membership of ninety in good standing. We are 
treading on the heels of the C. A. C. of Chicago, and 
who knows what may happen in the years to come ? The 
cuts shows the new club building and the 1927 officers. 

Joe Behl has been in 47 states of the Union. He is 
nicknamed “Jollv” and has long held the office of House 
Alanager on account of his popularity. A. Clark, our 


These officers have been chosen with great care. 

J. W. Howson, Chairman of Trustees and Oscar 
l-.ee, vice-president, were absent at the time of tak-. . 
ing this photo, A. Patterson is not only President 
of the club but is also Treasurer of the San Fran- 
cisco Division 53 of the K. F. S. D. a post he has 
held with honor for several terms. He is a teacher 
of Printing at the State School and well and favor- 
ably known in social life about the bay. 

The club was started in October, 1921. The credit 
for the idea is attributed to Meredith O’Brien. He with 
the aid of E. E. Vinson set to work and on Sunday, 
November 26. 1921, a mass meeting was held in the 
Pacific Building in Oakland. There were no officers. 
Vinson presided at the meeting and reported that the 
club had the magnificent sum of $110 on hand, con- 
tributed in about one month. A report showed that there 
were 44 charter members. A committee was appointed to 
■search for quarters in which the club could be established. 
An abandoned machine shop in the rear of the Peerless 
Auto Stage Co, was rented for the sum of $25 per month. 
"The room was not very’^ large. About 30’x25’. All of 
the members pitched in and in a week or so the room 
took on the appearance of a club. Furniture, consisting of 
tables and chairs, mostly home made, was arranged around 
the room. A large book case, pictures and pennants on 
the walls gave it an added home-like touch. The first 
set at officers elected on December 20, 1921 were: 

Broderick, Davidson and White — Directors. O’Brien 
was elected manager-Treasurer. Beginning 1922 the club 
began its first year of existence. A billiard table was 
purchased, football and baseball teams were established. 
The first annual meeting was held on December 10, 1922, 
in the club room. The Treasurer reported that the first 
years intake amounted to approximately $3,500, The 
membership had reached eighty-five, in good standing. 



A close up of the 1927 officers. (Reading from 1. to r.) 
H. O. Schwarzlose, Secretary; J. Behl, House 
Manager; A. Patterson, President; A. Clark, Treas- 
ury; M. Flynn, Business Manager. 

Treasurer, is one of the most liked men in this part of 
California. He has been a great traveller, is well-read 
and well-versed in the necessary things of life. Martin 
J, Flvnn, a product of Old Hartford, Oakland’s funny 
man, left Hartford School some 35 years ago. It is his 
ambition to go back for a visit before he grows old. As 
Our Business Manager, all te clubs, affairs are under 
his control, which shows how he is honored here. His 
stories of Ancient Rome, Nero, Caesar and Napoleon 
draw great audiences every Sunday afternoon. He is the 
most interesting signer I have ever met and his know- 
ledge of all the sports cannot be rivaled. H. O. Schwarz- 
lose, the Secretary, seems to make it a business. He is 
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Last day of their visit at the N. A. D. Convention, 
Washington, D. C., August, 1926. From right to 
left: H' illiam E. V. Brogan, of Rosemont, Pa.; 
Fred C. Lee, of Chicago; Edward Kaercher, of Phila- 
delphia, and Feme Barnett, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Bronx Division Number 92 N. F. 

S. D. 

B ronx division No. 92 has set forth the day 
of July 23rd, Saturday, for the running of their 
fourth annual picnic to be held at Hoffman s 
Casino, Unionport, N. Y. All arrangements are in the 
hands of Joseph Graham with the assistance of the ex- 
perienced chairman Matty Blake. 

Those who attended last year’s outing certainly will 
not hesitate to make arrangements to this year’s, which 
promises to go over bigger and better than ever. 

Present indications show wonderful support towards 
making this picnic a success, and we can assure you that a 
fine plan of entertainement has been drawn up; this upon 
suggestions from our members. 

Among the various features will be a “Beauty Contest” 
open to married and single women. Three lo%nng sil- 
ver cups will be awarded to winners and will be presented 
by President Edward Bonvillain of Bronx No. 92. 
Members of Newark No. 42, Jersey City No. 91, 
Brooklyn No. 23 and Manhattan No. 87 will kindly 
offer their services in determining the numbers of votes 
cast for the various contestants. The three beauty win- 
ners will have their pictures appear in the Silent 
Worker. 

A “Bowling Contest” for men is to be featured and for 
which cash prizes ($30.00) are to be awarded the highest 
scorers. 

Another special feature will be the “Old fashioned 
W altz Contest.” A silver loving cup is to be awarded 
each of the winning partners. The winning couple to 
be selected by popular applause. 

In addition to these special features will be various 
games for the younger folks, which have always added 
spice to the program. 

Don’t forget the date Saturday, July 23, at Hoffman’s 
Casino. You will find the directions on the tickets and 
in the Deaf-AIutes’ Journal advertisement. 

Albert Lazar, 

Secretary of Bronx No. 92. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Strause Reider and daughter, 
Mrs. S. O. Honsermyer (Sarah Letitia). Mr. and 
Mrs. Reider have resided in Philadelphia in a house 
of their own for a good many years. The married 
daughter Ih'es in I; orh, P a., whom he visits regular- 
ly every year. Mr. Reider zvas lay reader for All 
Souls’ Church for many years until two years ago. 
He also was a I’alued contributor to the Silent 
Worker. 


Secretary of the Golden West Club for Deaf in San 
Francisco and Secretary of San Francisco Division No. 
53, N. F. S. D. He was also Secretary of the California 
Association of the Deaf for six years. He was for some 
years the San Francisco correspondent to the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal and is still contributing to The Frat monthly. 
To know these men is to like them. Now, after the 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Patterson 

hardest part of building up a club is over, the preceding 
officers sit back with a keen sigh of relief and watch their 
foundling grow through babyhood and youth with the 
knowledge that its affairs are in good hands. All honor 
is given to those men who started the club and tvorked 
with it day and night and nursed it as a baby in its 
younger davs. They now claim a well earned rest and 
arc satisfied in the knowledge of a deed well done. 

Any questions should be addressed to — 

H. O. Schwarz LOSE, Sec’y. 

543 Clay St., 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fernand '^amar, Sculptor 

Kelly W. Stevens 


LITTLE way down the Boulevard Raspail, 
from the much frequented Bohemian cafes, the 
Rotonde and the Dome, one come to a pair of 
large doors, generally open, which invite one 
into a courtyard. On one wall of the court, 
one’s attention is at once taken by a carving of a screaming 
eagle, on the defense. This carving marks the very inter- 
esting studio of Fernand Hamar, well-known deaf sculp- 



Photo by A, L. Pack. 

Fernand Hamar 


tor. From the court one ascends a flight of steps and gains 
admittance to a spacious and interesting atlier, a room 
which takes one back at once to the Paris d “Trilby” and 
the life of the old Latin Quarter. 

The walls of this studio are covered with casts, anatom- 
ical drawings and studies, small models arranged on 
shelves, and many portrait medallions of prominent deaf 
people which the sculptor Hamar has made from time to 
time. All about the room are modelling stands, some top- 
ped by finished statues in the plaster, some occupied by 
work under way, draped from curious eyes by moistened 
cloths. Everywhere the eye travels is an object of inter- 
est, vivid testimonials to the industry and talent of Fernand 
Hamar. 

Fernand Hamar was born at Vendome, France, in 1869, 
and entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts at twenty years of 
age. In this school, the greatest art school of France, he 
remained for ten years as a pupil of the master Cavelier 
Barrias; his other master was Paul Choppin, the deaf 
sculptor who also taught Ehjuglas Tllden. From then on 
he opened his own studio and began to taken commissions 
for monuments, a line in which he has specialized. 


Hamar exhibited every year at the Salon des Champs 
Elysees, where many times his works were noted and cited. 
Chief among them were a bust in plaster which won hon- 
orable mention, a statue “The Falconier,” which won a 
medal, and an important allegorical group called the 
“Triumph of Truth.” This last statue, of which we show 
an illustration, may be seen in the museum at the national 
Institution for the Deaf in Paris. 

In 1900, a committee came to Vendome to give Hamar 
the commission to make a statue in memory of the noted 
admiral, the Marechal de Rochambeau, who had been in- 
strumental in helping the American Colonies win their 
freedom. De Rochambeau was of the same province as 
Hamar, hence it was very fitting that a native of Vendome 
receive the commission for the work. 

The statue of Rochambeau, erected at Vendome, re- 
ceived such favorable comment, that, two years after- 
wards, the United States Government requested Hamar 
to make a more important monument to Rochambeau 
with allegorical figures upon the base. This Rochambeau 
statue was intended as a pendant to that of the Marquis de 
Lafayette in Lafayette Square facing the White House in 
Washington. 

Hamar devoted all his energies towards making this sec- 
ond Rochambeau statue a masterpiece. He made the 
figure of the Admiral of the same model and design as the 
original at Vendome, but larger. The pedestal he made 
much larger, and adorned it with an allegorical figure of 





''The Geometrician” 
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Victory and the American Eagle. This statue was com- 
pleted early in 1902. 

The big event in Hamar’s life was his trip- to the United 
States in the spring of 1902 to see his masterpiece unveiled, 


“Fortune Rewarding Labor.” High relief, carved 
in stone, at the Savings Bank in Ver.dome. 

May 24, 1902, in Lafayette Square, in the presence of 
President Roosevelt, the Diplomatic Corps, General Brug- 
ere. Admiral Fournier of the French navy, French dele- 
gates sent by their government, and representatives of the 
families of Rochambeau and Lafayette. After a speech 
by President Roosevelt, the Countess de Rochambeau pull- 
ed aside the large American flag which veiled the statue. 

This signal honor for the deaf sculptor was accompanied 
by many others. He was enthusiastically received and 
entertained by the deaf of this country, and was feted and 
dined by the great of Washington. He dined at the 
White House at a grand formal dinner given by President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt in honor of the visiting French digni- 


taries. He dined with Ambassador Jules Cambon at the 
French Embassy. Seldom indeed is such honor showered 
upon a deaf man — but it was more than merited; it was all 
won by the sculptor’s excellence in his art. 

Hamar was also commissioned to execute in high relief 
for the Savings Bank at \Tndome a large panel entiled 
“Fortune Rewarding Labor.” It is a fine and beautiful 
work, executed in a graceful but strong^ style. Fortune, 
on her winged wheel, passes through the field where a 
reaper has paused for an instant’s rest, and rewards him 
from her bounty. It is not only a charming subject, but 
very appropriate for the building in which it was erected. 

With the terrible period of the Great War the sculptor 
laid down his tools almost entirely. In those days there 
were no commissions, and like qther artists, Hamar was 
quite too sick at heart to work. However, the victory of 
his country brought his talents to the front again, for with 
the coming of peace, war memorials came into demand. 



Unveiling of the War Memorial at V endome 
Nov. 15, 1921. 


“The Shadow of Remembrance.” Shown in the- 
Salon of French Artists, 1925 
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In 1919, Hamar was charged to make a war memorial 
for erection at V'endome. It was finished and unveiled in 
1921, amidst elaborate ceremonies, attended by great 
crowds. It is a large, irregularly-shaped shaft of stone. 
On its summit the Gallic cock, in bronze, crows victorious- 
ly. At the back is the German double-headed eagle. 



"The Triumph of Truth."' Shown in the Salon 
of 1905 


wounded and defeated. Today, many consider these em- 
blems banal, with the war many years behind, but at the 
time the monument was erected, they met with entire ap- 
prov'al. It is on the front of the memorial, carv'ed from 
the stone itself, that the most beautiful idea is presented. 
France, shown as a, beautiful and sad woman, is placing a 
wreath upon two dead soldiers, a Frenchman and an En- 
glish aviator, their hands joined together, (even in death, as 
a symbol of the alliance between France and England. 
(Note. Vendome was a headquarters and flying field for 
English aviators during the war.) 

Hamar’s next important commission was a large monu- 
ment, unveiled in 1923, for the soldiers’ cemetery at Fre- 
teval, near Vendome. Here is portrayed France placing 
a wneath upon the grave of her dead sons. 

In October, 1925, an important bronze bas-relief by 
Hamar was hung and dedicated in th? chapel at the Na- 
tional Institution for the Deaf. This is the portait of 
the Abbe Goiselot who was aumonier of the Institution for 
many years, and who was greatly beloved by the deaf of 
Paris among whom he labored so long and so well. 

Another testimonial, shown in the Salon of 1926, is the 
bust of Henri Gaillard, an excellent likeness of this 
leader of the French deaf. This was ordered cast in 


bronze by the friends of the sitter who presented it to 
Henri Gaillard on his sixtieth birthday, in October, 1926, 
as an appreciation of his untiring efforts in behalf of his 
fellow deaf. It is such a striking likeness that it seems 
almost to speak. .Another good bust, shown with it at the 
Salon is a likeness of Gabriel Herouard, the indefatigible 
secretary of the Foyer des Sourds-Muets. 

Hamar has executed many exquisite small groups in 
bronze for mantelpieces, clocks, and table decorations. 
These groups are done in the delicate style of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and portray charming and trivial subjects 
such as cupids, swans, nymphs and doves in graceful 
groups. 

Hamar’s latest imaginative memorial is a colossal statue. 
“The Shadow of Remembrance,” which was inspired by 
the ever-burning flame at the grave of the Unknown sol- 
dier beneath the Arch of Triumph in Paris. As the 
sculptor stood at the grave and saw the flame rising 
and flickering, he seemed to vision the dead soldier, rising 
from the flame, with closed eyes and a look of exaltation 
on his face that he had accomplished the supreme sacrifice 
for his country. Then Hamar created the statue sym- 
bolizing his idea. Above the flame, rising from its orifice, 
stands a spectral soldier, rising upon the flame as it were^ 
wrapped in the torn and battle-scarred flag of France. It 
is a very strong, forceful figure, tynifving the strength and 
sacrifice of the French people. This notable statue has 
not yet been erected, but will probably be cast in bronze 
and used as a memorial in a war cemetery somewhere in 
France. 

Paris, June, 1926. 



"Diana in Repose." Shown in the Salon of French 


Artists, 1921, 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


N ALL this discussion of trade or manual 
instruction, it must not be lost sight of that 
seme of our most successful deaf men, voca- 
tion particularly considered, did not learn 
their bread winning pursuit at any school 
for the deaf, and some acquired what they have in the 
face of opposition from the head of the school, the most 
glaring instances concerning a principle who passed on so 
years ago. 

A deaf man learned the stone cutting trade after 
leaving school, and just happens tq be working on a big 
rush job right near my office, and to show me how well 
he is doing, his pay envelopes for the last three weeks 
contained $135, $140 and $112, cr an average of $129 
per week. Of course, this rush job is an unusual one, 
and it requires a great deal of overtime work, but I am 
mentioning it to ^ow the possibilities. 

Stonecutting is not taught at any of the schools for 
the deaf, and it seems to me a vocation not hard to 
acquire. In this vicinity deaf painters, plasterers and 
carpenters are doing better, financial returns considered, 
than most teachers, and the Union printers average up 
in the same class. 

With a great many of the breadwinning pursuits a 
man’s deafness figures almost negatively. The main point 
is that deafness is no bar to the acquirement of a good 
income when the right vocation is selected. 

. ^ 

A magazine article printed some time ago urged deaf 
graduates of schools to form associations and, after a 
get together, tell school authorities what they ought to 
do with respect to methods, etc. That would be a good 
idea, but I don’t know where it could be put through 
except in New Jersey where there have been, and may 
still be, members of the Board glad tq listen to sug- 
gestions from deaf people and as quick to put them 
through when practicable, but in New Jersey they are 
members of the Board of Education, where in New York 
and in many other states, the Directors arc chosen be- 
cause they are prominent socially, or in the world of 
finance, or because their father and grandfather were 
board members. Any suggestion to this type of school 
authority would not strike home. Some day this type, 
and they have their prototypes in those dear, and usually 
rich, old ladies who are members of Ladies Committee, 
and their interest in the deaf usually ends with their 
assuming an air of patronage. Not long agq, I read a 
list of lady members of a committee advisory board, and 
at the end of the list was the name of a single honorary 
member, and it just happens that this honorary member 
is the only one that knows anything about the deaf, 
and the only one who can address an audience of deaf 
people so well that she would make actual sacrifices for 
them if the need should arise. 

When a man is a bank director, or a railway director. 


he occupies no decorative position, but it’s different with 
most of those who are on the Boards of those schools that 
are a quasi private corporation. 

Here and there, though, there have been members of 
that type of board whose heart were really in the work 
and they deserve memorials in the chapels of the schools 
they served. 

Here in New York, one of several busy men on school 
boards whose heart is right is Mr. Edwin Gould, of New 
York Institution Board of Directors, who cheerfully digs 
into his ewn pocket when money is needed for some extra 
special purpose and the funds are not available, and his in- 
terest goes down deep enough to send those children who 
have no homes tq summer camps to remain through the 
vacation and in other ways exerts himself far above the 
usual. 

Not that the deaf want or expect charity, but when di- 
rectors are men of ample means, and directing the energies 
of an institution that, thC|Ugh it may not be on a self- 
sustaining basis, is in property and bends, worth millions, 
it is not expecting the unattainable when these distin- 
guished men show practical and helpful interest. 

The late Morris K. Jesup was one c/f the type previous- 
ly referred to as deserving of enduring memorial. His 
means has made it possible for every graduate of Fanwood 
to bid farewell to the school at commencement time with 
$100 in ca.sh as a helpful starting point in the life to be 
lived, and that this is possible is due to Mr. and, I believe, 
Mrs. Jesup. 

It is hard to surprise some people, cr may be it isn’t, 
but the Journal s unique M^estern Pennsylvania correspon- 
dent tells of visiting a town he had not been in for over 
thirty' years, and tells Journal readers he was surprised to 
find the changes time had wrought. I wonder what his 
reaction wculd have been if he found the old town just as 
he had left it. 

^ . ❖ 

A Chicago man was pummelled and robbed by high- 
waymen, and in telling of ft in the Journal my friend 
Meagher implies that the man, and other deaf men were 
members of the N. A. D., the thing would not have hap- 
pened, which puts “Jimmy” in line fqr the 1927 non se- 
qu 'tiur championship, to date. 

Considerable space in the 1. p. f., has been given over to 
the way the Literary Digest was imposed on in printing 
an article about the so-called deaf bands, in which it stat- 
ed that the play'ers of the cornet, tubas, trombone, etc., 
were all totally deaf people. This department has been 
called on again for comment, but the thing has been done 
up in every angle in this department and I’m off the 
absurdity' from now on. There are so many things the 
deaf can excel in that it is a monstrous shame to exploit 
them as musicians where they never can be and that’s 
that. 
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A Heat Reducer 


One can imagine the smile on the New Jersey License 
Commissioner’s face when he saw his sigjiature on the 
automobile license issued to William W. Beadell, of Ar- 
lington, N. J. Mr. Beadell was the hardest and pluck- 
iest fighter for the rights of the deaf in this matter, and 
in the beginning had all the tilts and arguments with the 
commissioner singlehanded. 

It is most likely that at that time Mr. Beadell had no 
intention whatever of driving a car himself, but got into 
the fray in behalf of his fellow deaf. Mr. Beadell was 
given very much help by Publisher Porter of this maga- 
zine, and he had no intention of ever driving a car either 
but now Mr. Beadell proudly pilots a new Buick Sedan 
and Mr. Ported a Pontiac ‘six” and the two gentlemen’s 
ages sum up to 125 years, and neither of them can hear. 
A lot of other deaf men will get in line novv% but mighty 
few that live on Manhattan’s tight little isle. 


.“Nature Coasting on Summer Snows, Paradise Glacier 
Rainer National Park. Those of our readers who 
suffer from Summer's heat can get cooled off by 

gazing on the above picture sent us by Robert 
C. Aiiller, who is louring the IVest. 

To Erich M. Berg, a Waltham watch, chain, and pen- 
knife. 

To Hijalmer Bergstrand, a wrist watch. 

To John W. Nesgood, a Holy Bible. 

To Clarence Peterson, a watch, chain, and penknife. 

To A. O. Downs, a Waterman fountain pen. 

To John Heil, a waterman fountain pen. 

To A. Kadig;hn, two dollars and a half in gold. 

To Clara Berg, a hand-painted silk scraf. 

I'o Margaret Bergstrand, a linen bridge or lunch- 
eon set. 

To Edna von Pellintz, an embroidered silk scarf. 

To Elizabeth Prims, embroidered linen handkerchiefs. 

To Caroline Hagerman, a colored silk scarf. 

To Marjorie Downs, a pocket book. 

To M rs. C. Schneider, a pocket book. 

To Conrad Ulmer, a silk scarf. 

To Katie Christgau, a Sheaffer evprsharp pencil. 
Walter H. Weisenstein, Toastmaster, was presentied 
with a gold scarf pin containing his birthstone. The pres- 
entation in this case was made by Clarence Peterson, Sec- 
retary of the Guild. 

The occasion was one of great importance, and one en- 
couraging to further efforts in the Lutheran mission. It 
was the hope of all present that the members of the Guild 
would remain united always with the same zeal for the 
church ruling their lives. 


My young friend Hamrick is to be commended when he 
is dead right, and he is dead right when he publicly pro- 
tests that when the North Carolina Association meets at 
Winston-Salem this summer they should not be tortured 
with having to listen to a “History of some college down 
there, announced as to be given by some hearing man.” 
A hearing man giving a history of some college for the 
hearing, at a convention of deaf people, ranks below zero 
in interest. Score one for Tommy Hamrick. 


A BANQUET was held on Saturday, February 
12th, to celebrate the fifteenth year of the found- 
ing of the Lutheran Guild for the Deaf, and to 
commemorate the beginning of the Lutheran missions to 
the deaf in Brooklyn, New York. 

The affair was held at Brooklyn Immanuel Evangel- 
ical Hall, on South 9th Street, Brooklyn. A varied and 
excellent menu was served. Sixty-five persons were pres- 
ent. Mr. Edward F. KaTchcr, a deaf man, of Philadel- 
phia, who is studying for the Lutheran ministry', was one 
of the guests, as also was his father, a Doctor of Laws. 

After the banquet, presents were distributed to the 
faithful workers of the Guild, in recognition of their zeal- 
ous efforts in aid of the church. To the loyaltt' and 
activity of these lay members is due the success of the so- 
cial affairs sponsored by the Lutheran Guild. The tokens 
of esteem were given as fellows : 



Banquet of the Lutheran Guild of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Photo by A, L, Pack,. 
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ciAngelenograms 

‘S'y c5^ugusta Ig. Barrett 


EVEREND G. FERBER is the new minister 
for the deaf Lutherans of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He was installed at an interesting 
service on the night of Sunday, April 3rd, 
at the Lutheran Church, 8th and Cherry 
Streets, Los Angeles. Announcement that such a service 
would be held was made the previous evening at the 
Frat’s meeting, who were asked to tell their friends, and 
at the service of the Evangelical Association in the 
afternoon, and about fifty of the deaf attended, also a 
number of the hearing members of the church. The 
minister in charge of the services was a big blond man, 
the picture of a hero of Norse mythology (a minister is 
very often a hero), and like the others present we supposed 
him to be the local Lutheran minister. During the 
sermon, which was ably interpreted in signs by Rev. 
George Gartner, of Seattle, we wondered how he could 
speak with such understanding of the difficulties and 
discouragements which would beset the candidate in his 
mission field. Taking part in the following ceremony 
of ordination were several other Lutheran clergt', each 
speaking a few words of encouragement to Rev. Ferber, 
who closed the service by giving the Doxology in signs. 
He has been learning the sign language the past six 
months. After the service the mystery of how the of- 
ficiating minister knew so much about the deaf was 
explained when he came forward and began to talk in 
signs, and he proved to be Rev. E. Eichmann, of the 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf, at Portland, Oregon. 
The Lutheran ministers to the deaf, like the Catholic, 
are helping to preserve the sign language from extinction. 
Rev. Gs-rtner is a good sign maker. We have read of 
him and his work in the Deaf-Alutes’ Journal, And 
understand he helped the Lutheran deaf of Seattle acquire 
a church of their own. Rev. Ferber distributed cards 
announcing his first service for Easter Sunday, and after 
that he will hold services every two weeks, the alternate 
Sunday being given to San Diego. 

❖ ❖ 

The American deaf are quite familiar with the history 
and struggles of the Cheefoo, China, School for the Deaf, 
from the articles and appeals written by Mrs. Mills, the 
founder, and later by Miss Carter, who went to help 
her twenty-one years ago. We never expected to see 
either of these ladies, but the unexpected happened, for 
Miss Carter for some months past has been visiting 
relatives in Los Angeles and vicinity. For a number of 
years the mission in charge of Mr. Kennedy has been 
sending $60 a year for the support of one of the pupils 
of the Cheefoo School, and Mr. Kennedy invited her to 
address the Evangelical Association of the Deaf, the 
afternoon of Sunday, April 1 0th. She does not know 
the sign-language and read her address orally, which 
was interpreted by Mr. Kennedy. She told of the found- 
ing of the school 45 years ago by Mrs. Mills and its 
subsequent history. She had letters from China saying 
that so far the school has not been harmed by the warring 
Chinese and that they have been instructed to let it alone. 
It took her two years to learn the Chinese language and 
on the blackboard she drew some of the Chinese svmbols. 
giving the English word for each. Concluding she asked 
if any wished to ask question, and one of the questions 
was, "Do the Chinese deaf use signs?” Miss Carter said 
they invented some natural signs and illustrated some of 


them. Another question was, “How do the Chinese deaf 
talk with hearing people?” and the reply was, “By writing 
and by speech.” An album of pictures of the deaf pupils 
was passed around. From her description of the Cheefoo 
School we judge that our American deaf pupils do not 
know how lucky they are in their palatial schools. A 
lady who accompanied Miss Carter made a few remarks, 
she also had a long connection with the Cheefoo school. 
By request of Mr. Kennedy, Miss Cora Coe signed 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” thus giving the visitors a 
revelation of our highly developed sign language. Miss 
Carter expects to he here for some time yet and may give 
them another address. 

❖ ❖ 

IVIany pretty customs and sentiments are connected with 
St. Valentine’s Day, and it was appropriate that on that 
day a Los Angeles bachelor, Martin Nesheim, should he 
married to the sweet and charming Miss Ada Young. 
A romantic feature about their wedding was that they 
kept it a secret for nearly six weeks, except from the 
bride’s sister and husband. Air. and Mrs. Keene. It 
was certainly a shock to many people when they received 
invitations to a “Aliscellaneous Shower, to be given at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Keene, on March 27th, in 
honor of Air. and Airs. Alartin Nesheim.” The partv 
was arranged by Alesdames Keene and Reddick, and on 
that date the Reddicks went to the Keene residence, and 
Air. Reddick asked Mr. and Airs. Nesheim to take him 
to the home of Air. and Airs. Ellis, on an urgent errand. 
While they were gone the guests arrived. When Air. 
and Airs. Nesheim came back the front door was locked, 
and through the curtains the unsuspecting bride could 
be seen taking her key from her purse and unlocking the 
door, to be surrounded by the crowd. Kisses and hand- 
skakings, shoulder slappings and congratulations were 
showered on them ; the bewildered and surprised couple 
not knowing what to do, as everybody was plying them 
with questions, “Why did you keep it a secret?” “How 
did you meet him ?” “How did you meet her ?” “Where 
were you married ?” etc. The many packages and boxes 
were then brought in and they were asked to unwrap 
them and were delighted at receiving so many useful and 
beautiful presents which will adorn the home they expect 
to build on their lot at Westwood. 

There was no particular reason for keeping the marriage 
a secret except that the bride wfished to go on working, 
as she is a thrifty little flapper and would help to build 
that dream house.” We are sure it will be a dream 
house because we know what an expert craftsman Alartin 
is. This marriage is of interest to the deaf of Iowa, 
Arkansas, and South Dakota. Mr, Xesheim was educa- 
ted at the Iowa School and his bride at the Arkansas 
School. He was instructor of carpentrv for a period of 
ten years, first at the Iowa School, then at the South 
Dakota School, then again for a half year at the Iowa 
School. He came to Los Angeles about seven years ago, 
and most of the time has been employed in the movie 
studios. For a while he worked at the Aletro-Gold- 
wt’n-Mayer Studio. For some years past he has been 
working for Douglas Fairbanks and Alarv Pickford as 
a prop maker. This studio is one of the “United Artists 
Corporation.” 

A 

“Astronomy” was the subject of Air. Albert Ballin’k 
(Continued on page 329) 
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In Regard to the Indian 

In the January issue of this magazine we published a 
complaint from the pen of George Dewey Stewart, that 
Miss Margaret Goode a full blooded Osage Indian, liv- 
ing in Tusla, Oklahoma, was being defrauded of her in- 
heritance by her keeper, or in other words she was being 
taken advantage of because of her lack of education, etc. 

The Secretary of the Interior was notified of this and 
an investigation was started. The following letter 
from Washington is self-explanatory: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Washington 

r Feb. 25, 1927. 

Mrs. Eli M. Lebenstein, 

801 South Walnut Street, 

Springfield, Illinois. 

My dear Mrs. Lebenstein: 

This will refer further to your letter of January 4, 1927, 
with reference to Margaret Goode, an Osage Indian deaf- 
mute. 

On October 20, 1926, the Osage Tribal Attorney, for the 
Superintendent of the Osage Indian agency, held a hearing 
at whidi Margaret Goode, D. Lafe Hubler, her guardian, 
Mrs. John Webb, her custodian, seven mutes and their attor- 
neys were present. Testimony was introduced, at the con- 
clusion of which the hearing was adjourned to a future day 
to be named by the parties. No further hearing having been 
requested by any of the interested parties, the Supertintendent 
has submitted his report. 

From the evidence it does not appear that Margaret Goode 
is being exploited by her guardian or that he is talking advan- 
tage of her infirmity; that the only persons who profits financial- 
ly from the estate of Margaret Goode are the guardian, 
his attorney, and Mrs. Webb. The guardian and his attorney 
receive the compensation authorized by law and Mrs. Webb 
testified that she received $100 a month for her services, $60 
a month for her room, board and laundry, and that she is 
given $40 a month for such luxuries and incidentals as Mar- 
garet Goode may desire. All of these expenditures are sub- 


ject to the approval of the County Court of Osage County and 
the Superintendent of the Osage Agency. 

After a careful consideration of the evidence in this case, 

I am unable to find any reason for suggesting the removal of 
the guardian, nor do I feel at liberty under the circumstances 
to direct the Superintendent of the Osage Indian Agency to 
discontinue disbursing the funds of Margaret Goode to her 
guardian. 

Sincerely yours, 

Hubert Worn, 

Secretary. 

Another Victory 

The subjoined letter is self-e.xplanatary. It shows 
w'hat the deaf can do when they unite to fight discrimi- 
nating measures which crop out in State legislatures. 
Maryland, due to Supt. Bjorlee’s efforts, and California, 
through the united efforts of the deaf of that State, have 
both let dowm their bars. Now the deaf in practically 
every state in the Union can own and drive cars un- 
molested by the strong arm of the law. 

The Silent Worker, 

Trenton, N. J ; 

Dear Editor 

We are happy to report to you that the bill prohibiting an 
operation of an automobile by any person, who ]x>sses$es less 
than 2% of normal hearing was “buried” without any ceremony. 
I mean to say that the sponsor of it had to let it “sleep” know- 
ing that it would be. slaughtered until the legislature adjourned 
sine die last night. Our Bureau is being congratulated for its 
good work in having enlightened all the members of the gen- 
eral Assembly as soon as the said bill was introduced. 

We would be glad for you to make a mention of it in your 
excellent magazine so that the deaf may want to know how it 
fared. 

Now, we wish to extend to you for your interest and efforts, 
and assure you that the deaf, of N. C., deeply appreciate it. 
I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

Hugh G. Miller, Chief, 

Bureau of Labor for the Deaf. 
Special Agents. 

Is There a Remedy? 

Perhaps someone of our readers can come forward with 
a solution to the problem confronting the deaf of the 
colored race. Is it money, leadership, or what? 

STATE SCHOOL FOR THE COLORED DEAF AND BLIND 
INSTITUTE, WEST VIRGINIA 

April 10, 1927 

Mr. George Porter, 

School for the Deaf, 

'J'renton, N. J. 

My deaf Mr. Porter: — 

I thank you for allowing me space in your great maga- 
zine which champions the cause of the deaf; it gave me the 
opportunity to express to the public my sentiments for the 
good of the deaf of my race. 

There was one error in that article, however, where 1 
said that I was too handicapped to carry on the work be- 
cause of lack of funds, in print you had it because of lack 
of friends. Now funds are as much as friends. If we had 
the necessary funds to carry the work on, a member of the 
race could devote all the time to that special kind of work, 
and it would be the means of making friends for us and we 
would then progress, doing much good for the unfortunates 
of our race in a large city like Chicago and prove to the 
world that we are capable of solving our own difficulties 
without being dependent upon our white deaf friends to do 
the work for us. 
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I believe in self-reliance and doing my own bit. 

There seems to be a special fund from some where to 
carry on missionary work among the white deaf, but none 
for the colored deaf. I tried every way I could to have such 
a fund provided for the colored deaf in the same way, but 
every one I turned to claimed that there was no such fund 
to carry on that kind of work among the colored deaf, but 
it seemed to help them to get a raise in their salaries to do 
the work among the colored deaf. 

Are our white deaf friends going to be responsible for the 
spiritual uplift of the colored deaf and to solve their dif- 
ficulties? 

I think that at times it would be very embarrassing. I 
believe that every race should have their own leaders, solve 
their own difficulties, carry on their own work and com- 
mand the respect from the public. 

Very truly yours, 

Blanche W. Williams. 

Convention Announcement 

Tile Twenty-fifth Meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf will be held at the State 
School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio, June 22 to July 
2, inclusive, 1927. 

It is the purpose of the Executive Committee to en- 
deavor to make this a very important and profitable 
meeting. 

There are accommodations for four hundred members 
at the following rates : 

Double room with private bath, including meals, $3.00 
per day for each person. 

Double room near a bath, with meals, $2.50 per day, 
for each person. 

Quarters in dormitories in temporary cubicles, with 
bath, including meals, $2.00 per day. 

The Seneca Hotel within three squares of the school 
quotes the following rates to members: 

Single rooms: $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 per day. 

Double rooms: $3.50 to $5.00 per day (one bed). 

Rooms — two beds: two persons, $5.00 per day. 

All rooms have baths. Meals, European plan. 

The program in the state of suggestions and prepar- 
ation ; any suggestions may be sent to me as chairman 
of the program committee. 

Columbus, which is a railroad center, is easily reached. 
It is also accessible by excellent automobile roads from 
all directions. 

Reservations for quarters may be made at any time. 

J. W. Jones, 

President of the Convention, 

State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 

A Correction 

In a recent issue of the Silent Worker an article 
appeared in my department concerning the bill which 
the deaf of the state of Texas are in hopes of having 
passed which article though appearing under my signature 
was really written by another person. There appeared 
in the article a part of an article which I had written 
some six years or more ago in criticising the management 
of the Texas School for the Deaf. 

I have no apologies to make to anybody for that arti- 
cle for it contained nothing but the truth. But as the 


impression has gotten out that I was referring to the 
present administration I am taking this method of cor- 
recting that impression. Neither have I nor any of the 
deaf teachers any criticism of the present ?dministration. 
In fact I can truthfully say that the past three years 
have shown much improvement in the school. 

The main object of the deaf in offering this bill k to 
make it possible for the Superintendent to be removed 
every two years at the pleasure of any group of men or 
of any individual. We are hoping that the readers of 
the Silent Worker will not get the impression that we 
were in any manner referring to the present administera- 
ticn. 

Wishing all the readers of the Lone Star a pleasant 
vacation I am sincerely, Troy E. Hill, — in Lone Star. 


Angelenograms 

Continued from page 327 

lecture at the Los Angeles Silent Club on April 16th. A 
difficult subject to handle but it did not daunt this past 
master in signs. The “movies” and other diversions have 
spoiled the deal for lectures and Mr. Ballin commented 
on the smallness of the audience, but said he was consoled 
by noting that the “high-brows" were there. He asked 
the houseman to unearth a blackboard from the wings 
and this when set up bore an ancient legend “Buffet First 
Floor,” Mr. Ballin commented on how different was 
this subject from “Astronomy,” everyone laughed and so 
were in a receptive mood for his discourse. He explained 
the “nebular hypothesis” of the evolving of the solar 
systems from nebula?. With the aid of a drawing on 
the blackboard he showed the position of the sun, moon, 
planets, fixed stars, talked of meteors and the billions, 
trillions, quadrillions of miles of the orbits of comets. 
He traced the science of astronomy back to the days of the 
shepherd and Arab watchers of the stars, whose knowledge 
was gathered from long experience, and not from anv 
regular study, or astronomical rules. The Arabians and 
Indians applied themselves to observe the fixed stars, 
contrary to other nations, whose observations were confined 
to the planets; and they foretold their effects from their 
influences, not their nature. Gradually the science of 
astronomy developed and we now have the wonderful 
observatories with their powerful telescopes. Mr. Ballin 
showed genius in making the subject plain enough for 
average mortals to grasp. An idea of the vastness of 
space is expressed bv a verse of Omar Khayyam, the 
astronomer-poet of Persia : — 

And that inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 

It hereunder crawling coop’d we live and die, 

Lift not your hands to It for help — for It 
As irnpotently rolls as you or I. 

❖ ❖ 

The Athletic Club of the Deaf chartered a special car 
for about fiftv, who left at 9 o’clock the morning of Apri; 
3rd for the Mt. Lowe trip. This is a scenic mountain 
trolley trip, asending 5000 feet above sea lev'el. Mount 
Lowe is of such rugged and inaccessible character that 
there are no roads and the only way to reach the top is by 
the Pacific Electric Railway. It is a two hours ride 
from Los Angeles and at the treminal of the railway is th; 
Mt. Lowe Tavern, open the year round. The famous 
Lowe Observatory at Echo Mountain can be seen from 
th train. The top of the mountain is several miles above 
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the treminal, reached by a trail, and some of the deaf 
including two ladies Mrs. Hyten and Miss Zink perserver- 
ed till they stood on the snoww peak. This is a trip 
easily made in one day, and the party was back at 6 o’clock, 
refreshed by that day’s outing. 

❖ ❖ 

There was a “Mass Meeting” called by the California 
Association of the Deaf, at the L. A. S. C’s hall, April 23. 
Mr. Ora Blanchard presided as Chairman. He an- 
nounced that the biennial convention of the C. A. D. will 
be held in Los Angeles July 1, 2, 3, and 4. He read a 
telegram from W. H. Rothert, from San Francisco, who 
w'ith Mrs. Rothert was visiting there. The wire said 
there will be continued need of the C. A. D., and urged 
the co-operation of the Los Angeles deaf for the Conven- 
tion. The President of the Association, Mrs. Howard 
L. Terry spoke on “What the C. A. D. did in The Legis- 
lature.” She said the efforts of the Association saved the 
Berkeley School from being sold at auction. It was 
disclosed that some real estate men were behind that bill 
and expected to make enormous profits by cutting up 
the grounds into residence lots. Club women and prom- 
inent politicians of Berkeley opposed the bill and helped 
the C. A. D. Some weeks ago Mrs. Terry was called 
by telegram and with her daughter (who lives near Oak- 
land) as interpreter, went to Sacramento. Other C. A. 
D. officers and members were there too in the interest of 
the unfavorable bills. The Motor Vehicle Division in 
Sacramento wrote her “that there is no bill pending 
before the legislature at this time which w’ould preclude 
the deaf from driving an automobile.” (Great applause.) 
Senator Weller who introduced the bill asking for a 
Labor Bureau for the deaf had to amend it and in its 
amended form it was passed ; the amended form provides 
that the Labor Bureau can be managed by the Labor 
Commissioner without additional expense. President 
Terry said that a large publicity program has been carried 
on constantly, that is, the Association has worked hard 
to educate the public about the deaf. All parts of the 
state had been reached, seeking out the deaf to get their 
interest and co-operation. The response had been gratify- 
ing tho’ not as complete as they wished. One of the 
Senate oral bills, not worded for the best interest of all 
the deaf, was materially amended by the C. A. D. to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Mr. Baffin was the next speaker and praised Presi- 
dent Mrs. Terry for her very capable four years adminis- 
tration. He said that such a little woman should not be 
expected to carry on such arduous labors forever. He 
then enlarged on the need of more publicity propaganda 
by the Association. Mr. E. M. Price moved for a rising 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Terry which was given with 
enthusiasm. Chairman Blanchard called fer “five minute 
speeches,” which was responded to by Mr. Howard I.. 
Terry, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schneider and Mrs. U. Al, 
Cool. The last mentioned told of the plan for financing 
the Convention. There are to be two entertainments to 
which admission will be charged. One of them will be 
managed by Mrs. Cool and the other by Air. W. H. 
Rothert. 

❖ ❖ 

The Sunshine Circle had a successful Fair at the 
Athletic Club’s rooms, Wednesday afternoon and evening 
April 20th. Athletics and Charity mixed all right, the 
dinner cooked and served by the ladies proved a great 
attraction, especially to the men used to restaurant food. 
There were various “concessions” which were well patron- 
ized. This Circle is a non-sectarian society of deaf ladir s 
devoted to charity. Its regular business meetings are 
held the first Wednesday afternoon of each month at the 


Congregational Church, 9th and Hope Streets to which 
visiting deaf ladies are welcome. 

The Gallaudet College Club had their April meeting 
at Glendora on the l7th, Aliss Hattie Gifford being the 
hostess, who entertained at the home of her sister and 
brother-in-law. Air. and Airs. Curtis. After years of liv- 
ing cooped in Chicago apartments the Curtises are thorolv 
in love with their comfortable bungalow and garden in 
fragrant Glendora, the center of the orange and lemon 
packing industry. The year-book of the club was dis- 
tributed, and we note a picnic planned for August and a 
banquet in December. Officers of the club are Presi- 
dent, Air. W. H. Rothert, Vice-President, Aliss Lenore 
Al. Bible, Secretary-Treasurer, Airs. Alary Bingham. 

Airs. Adolph J. Alende, of San Diego recently sent us a 
picture of her father, the 91 j'ear old Edwin Southwick. 
She states that her father was born in Albany, N, Y., 
educated at the Fanwood, New’ York School, later be- 
coming a teacher at the first low’^a School for the Deaf, 
at Iowa City. When it w’as removed to Council Bluffs 
he taught there for many years, then retired to a farm 
near the school, afterwards moving with his wife to 
Kansas, w’here Airs. Alende w’as then living. After 
the death of his wdfe, w’ho w*as Alargaret Bickford (born 
at Birmingham, Iowa, and educated at the Illinois School ) 
he came to California with his daughter. An Eastern 
Institute for Biological Research recently wrote to her 
asking many questions about her father and his family, 
so his longevity has attracted the attention of scientists. 

His friends will be glad to know that Bert E. Bure.ss 
has secured a better job at Bullock’s one of the leading 
department stores here. A hearing friend, a former boss 
of his, is now’ employed there and he did not forget Air. 
Buess, and as son as there was a vacancy in his department 
he induced Air. Buress to apply for it. He will not have 
his Saturday afternoons off as this store closes at 1 o’clock 
Saturdays. 

Air. William H. Farnham and his mother w’ill sail 
soon for a trip to Hawaii. Air. Farham will be remem- 
bered by his friends in New York Citv. Another to go 
for a long ocean trip is Airs. Walter Eden, who left 
late in Alarch w’ith a party of hearing friends who were 
going on a specially conducted tour of Europe. 

Frank Chaney, the father of Lon Chaney, died on 
April 11th. following a stroke of apoplexy, he had been 
in failing health for some years. The funeral was held 
on April 14th and w’as largely attended by his deaf 
friends. We hope to give a more extended sketch of his 
life in our next letter. 

The low’a-Nebraska Association of the Deaf of southern 
California had a social at a downtow’n hall the evening 
of April 26th. In Los Angeles and vicinity’ there are 
about seventy persons eligible to membership in this so- 
ciety, of w’hom thirty’-nine w'ere present that evening. 
This is the first time they have had such a social, this one 
took the place of the usual April picnic and the innovation 
W’as generally commeniled. T'he officers reports, the 
election, games and refreshments made up a pleasant eve- 
ning. New Officers elected w’ere: President. Airs. I. J, 
Wimver, Vice-President. Air. Raymond Stillman, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Airs. Richard Bingham. 


Judge: “Ten dollars or ten days?” 

Prisoner: “Well, judge, I’m a little short just now, but 
my time is my own.” 


First Worm : “Aw, shut up.” 

Second Ditto: “You’re the biggest dunce in the school.” 
Teacher (angrily) : "Don’t forget I’m here.” 
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Qolderu (Anniversary Celebration^ 

Sphphatha Spiscopal (AfCissioru for the "Deaf 

^Detroit, oAflichigaru 

T^ansy 


E phphatha episcopal mission for 

THE DEAF probably passed one of the most 
pleasant social events in its entire history on the 
evening of February the 26th when it celebrated its 
Golden Anniversary. 

For fifty long years this Mission has labored on and 
scattering the seeds of Spiritual Salvation to the deaf 
from the hour it was launched in 1877 by the Late Rev- 
erend Austin Ward Mann, its founder. To his reveren- 
tial memory we paid a most fitting tribute as we paid it 
to the memory of those who have also departed this life 
and who in turn carried on the work Mr. Mann began 
fifty years ago. 

The Actual date of the Mission’s birth is February 
25th, 1877, but in order to accommodate persons wish- 
ing to attend the celebration who came from out of 
town, we selected Saturday evening, the 26th. 

For several months previous to the date set for the 
celebration Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson, one of the oldest 
members of the Mission still in active service, and Rev. 
Dr. Woodroofe, Rector of St. Johns Church, put their 
heads together and drafted out ways and means by which 
the mission members might celebrate the mission’s fiftieth 
milestone in a most fitting way. 

Later, by majority vote of the mission members, she 
was selected general chairman of the social event and put 
forth every possible means to make the affair a brilliant 
success. 

She selected the following persons as her aides in the 
work: Mr. H. B. Waters, Mr. Otto W. Buby, Mr. 
Arthur Meek and Mr. Peter McNulty; Mrs. R. H. 
MacLachlan, Mrs. J. Henderson and Mrs. C. Stegner. 

She also selected as a service committee the following 
persons : 

Mrs. R. Stark, Mr. R. H. MacLachlan, Mr. J. Hen- 
derson and Mrs. C. Stegner. 

She also selected as a Service Committee the following 
persons: Mrs. R. Stark, Mr. R. H. MacLachlan, Mr. J. 
Henderson, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Affeldt, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Davies, Mrs. McNulty, Mrs. H. B. Waters. 
Later it was necessary to dispense with the Service Com- 
mittee as Rev. Woodroofe wished all the mission mem- 
bers to enjoy the banquet together. His bible class 
taking their place and serving on the tables. 

We will give the program and menu also some of the 
papers as were read by the toasters. They will be in- 
teresting reading for all. 

Mrs. Grace Dudley acted as general interpreter. 
Rev. Dr. Woodroofe and Bishop Page were at the last 
minute unable to attend, much to their disappointment. 
Their places, however, were amply filled by Rev. Mat- 
thews and Mr. H. B. Walters, toastmaster. 

PROGRAM 

Prayer Rev. Gordon Matthews. 

Recitation Mrs. H. B. Walters. 

Address Mr. H. B. Walters, Toastmaster. 

Life Of Rev. A. W. Mann Mr. E. M. Bristol. 

Church Work Of Rev. A. W. Mann In Detroit 

..*... Mrs. G. E. M. Nelson. 


The Shepherds Of Our Flock Mrs. Grace D. Davis. 

(Composed By R, V. Jones.) 

Religious Obstacles Of The Deaf R. V. Jones. 

Recitation Mrs. Fred Affeldt. 

Benediction Rev. Gordon Matthews. 

MENU 
Fruit Cocktail 
Roast Lamb 
Peas 

Scolloped Potatoes 
Lettuce — Salad Dressing 
Celery 
Orange Ice 

White Cake — Yellow Icing 
Coffee 

Much credit is due to those who served on the com- 
mittee on arrangements. All of them worked hard to 
make the affair a success, especially the ladies, Mrs. Mac- 
Lachlan, Mrs. J. Henderson, and Mrs. C. Stenger, who 
were assigned the work of decorating and looking after 
the dining room. 

There were several persons present from out of town — 
Mr. E. Bristol, Flint, Mich.; Mr. John Nash, Grand 
Rapids, and several others. 

Following are the papers read by some of the Toasters: 

TOASTMASTER’S ADDRESS BY MR. H. B. WALTERS 

The Mission was first founded at Old Grace on Jefferson 
Ave. near Randolp St., but was a little later transferred to St. 
John’s Episcopal Church where through the benevolence and 
kindness of the members and rectors of St. John's Church, it 
has remained for fifty years to the present day. 

Rev. R. W. Woodroofe has done a great deal for the spiritual 
and social welfare of the deaf. He has assured us that he con- 
siders us as much his charges as those of the main church and 
promises to do all in his power to advance our spiritual and 
social welfare, for which we can not express in words our full 
gratitude. 

Rev. Mann died on one of his circuit trips and was succeed- 
ed by Rev. B. R. Allabough. The latter was a hard and 
efficient worker. He thought his monthly visits were not 
enough for the deaf in a big city like Detroit, so he appointed 
the present lay reader in the year 1912. He also helped es- 
tablish the ladies’ Guild in 1916. Mrs, G. E. M. Nelson had 
the honor of being the founder of the Guild and Mrs. H. B. 
Waters was the first president 

Rev. Allabough like his predecessor died in the performance 
of his duties. Rev. C. W. Charles was appointed to fill his 
place in 1919 and passed away in August, 1926. 

Many have come and gone since the founding of the Mission, 
some slid back into worldly pleasures, some have gone to dis- 
tant places and some have crossed the silent river of death. 

The Mission had its ups and downs, its fading and growing 
spells, but has stood the test of time and at present seem to be 
enjoying a revival for the membership is encouragingly large 
and our hopes are correspondingly raised. 

There are hundreds who have no church connections at all 
and who prefer social enjoyment to the stricter rules of the 
church. 

Our aim is to win all we can to the standard of the cross. 
We would be grateful for any helpful suggestions to that end. 

Paper presented by Air. E. Morris Bristol, Flint, 
Michigan. 

THE REVEREND AUSTIN WARD MANN 
By E. Morris Bristol 

Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen: In presenting the 
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life of the Reverend Austin Ward Mann, to whose memory 
we are tonight paying a tribute at this, the Golden Anniver- 
sary, a brief sketch of his life and work will help to convey to 
you an idea of the self-denial he exercised in ministering to 
the spiritual welfare of the deaf, and of the vast field he cover- 
ed. I shall also draw upon my personal observations. 

My acquaintance with Mr, Mann dates as far back as 1871, 
which was the year of my entry at the Michigan School for 
Deaf at Flint. You will observe that the school had just barely 
gotten well under way in educating the deaf — in fact, it bad 
been established seventeen years previously. And I hope I 
shall not be taken as a very old man. 

Pretty soon — in two years — our school will celebrate die 
diamond anniversary of its establishment. Think of it — a 
•pan of seventy-five years of service in breaking the ferrets of 
darkiness and ignorance among the class who by sickness or 
in other ways are bereft of hearing, a sense so essential to 
their happiness and welfare. 

Here is a digression for which I beg your pardon. 

"Not to him ‘loko bravely dares, 

But to him ‘who nobly bears, 

Is the ‘victor’s garland due." 

A higher tribute could not be paid the Reverend Mr. Mann. 
His was an unique life in many phases, embracing as it did 
over half of a century of work, both in the educational and 
beyond his mission fields, thus enabling him to reach many 
a solitary deaf person living on farms and out of the way 
nooks. Here he would often preach an interesting sermon to 
this solitary deaf person, sometimes administering holy com- 
munion, and again often giving Baptism, thus scattering the 
seeds of spiritual salvation wherever he went. 

My early associations with Rev. Mr. Mann during his brief 
monthly visits to Detroit are the means of inspiring within me 
the deep interest and love I today manifest for church work. 
To me it seems a noble calling if one will take the right in- 
terest in the work they will come to appreciate its true spirit- 
ual value as I have come to embrace it. 

Rev. Mr. Mann founded other missions for the deaf in his 
mission fields which covered western Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

In 1911, death closed Rev. Mr. Mann’s ministerial career. 
After serving the church faithfully for 34 years. Rev. 
Brewster, Randall, Allabough succeeded him. In him we 
found a most kind and efficient pastor. 

In 1919, death again removed from our midst Rev. Mr. Alla- 
bough and he was succeeded by Rev. Clarence W. Charles. 
For seven years he carried on the mission work faithfully when 
aigain we were brought to realize we had lost another most 
beloved pastor and loyal friend. 

For fifty conscious years Ephphatha Episcopal Mission has 
strode steadily forward. In 1916 the Ladies Guild was es- 
tablised, which is today proving a valuable side aid to the 
mission. 

May future generations of the deaf make this mission and 
its guild even stronger and better than its precedessors have 
been able to accomplish is my earnest hope and prayer. 

Poem read orally by Mrs. Grace Davis (Composed by 
R. V. Jones.) 

THE SHEPHERDS OF OUR FLOCK 
By Robert V. Jokes. 

It was fifty long years ago, as you have heard, 

That Austin W. Mann, our first Shepherd came, 

Bringing with him God’s Holy Word, 

Fbunded this Mission, and gave it it’s name. 

Then year after, with untiring zeal. 

He taught us that sin was an unholy thing; 

And God’s love and Christ’s death, he tried to reveal, 

Was meant to gather us under Christ’s wing. 

Through Summers’ heat, or Winters’ chilling snows. 

For thirty-four years, he taught the Holy Truth, 

Giving cheer to Life, and robbing Death of fear or woes, 
As he gently guided tottering age, and uplifted stumbling youth, 
Then God called him to his grand home above. 

There from his labors forever to rest. 

And live in the glory of His eternal love; 

To sing, with the Angels, the songs of the Blessed. 

Brewster R. Allabough then took up the robe. 

That our departed loved Shepherd had dropped by the way, 
j^d continued to teach us, that while on this globe, 

Wt should ever be watchful, and constantly pray, 


He taught us with love that was gentle and mild, 

That our sins were forgiven, if others we forgive. 

And added to the Mission our fine Ladies’ guild. 

Which helps us to live and also let live. 

For over ten years he watched oe’r his Flocks, 

Teaching the WORD, and spreading God’s light, 

To guide erring souls from Sin’s towering rocks; 

From things that are evil, to things that are right. 

Then, like the Shepherd that went on before. 

And like him, while on his glorious mission of love. 

He was called away to the Golden Shore, 

To eternal happiness, in the Mansions above. 

Clarence W. Charles was the last Shepherd sent. 

To teach us that Christ had died for us all. 

And if we believed, and would only repent, 

We Would surely receive God’s Heavenly call. 

Baptism, he taught us, was a necessary sign, 

That our faith was sincere in God’s HOLY love ; 

That to err was human, and to forgive was Divine, 

And would lay up for us treasures in the Mansions above. 

Though the years he labored among us were brief. 

His earnest endeavors were felt by each one, 

And his sudden departure left a feeling of grief, 

When God called him home, and his labors were done. 

We are Shepherdless now, and await Gods will. 

To send us another to fill in the place. 

And help us to all our duties fulfill, 

That we may live forever in eternal Grace. 

Paper read by R. V. Jones: 

THE RELIGIOUS OBSTACLES OF THE DEAF 
By Robert V. Jones. 

In the first place, I wish to impress upon those who are 
blessed with their full faculties, that the deaf are identical with 
themselves in every human trait of character, emotions, or 
passions — ^The only difference being that one can not hear, 
while the other can, which you will allow, is a considerable 
difference, whe'n it comes to computing advantages. 

The primative obstacles to the advancement of the deaf, was 
the fact that normal folks considered them “dead loss’’ to the 
economic system of social welfare, and classed them as depend- 
ants, objects of pity, and subjects of charity. In China they 
even drowned them as useless humanity. But thanks to God, 
a few good Christian souls took an interest in their handicapped 
condition, and studied out a method of letting the light of 
knowledge into their darkened minds, and success crowned their 
efforts. 

I am not sure as to what country originated the manual al- 
phabet and the sign language, but Germany, England, and 
Fiance all had schools for the deaf, and jealously guarded their 
system of training, thus making it possible for only the rich and 
the well-to-do, to send their children to be educated. 

This country was devoid of any school, or system of teaching. 
But, one day, some 75 or 80 years ago, Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, who was studying for a professional life, saw a little 
girl who could neither hear nor talk, and visualized her drab 
future, and promptly decided to devote the rest of his life to 
teaching her and her kind. 

So he sailed for Europe, and after being refused instruction 
in both Germany and England, he was finally successful in 
France, and brought two of the French teachers back with 
him and founded the first school for the deaf in America, at 
Hartford, Connecticut, from which nucleus the light of know- 
ledge for the deaf, has spread to every state in the Union, and 
a college for the deaf has been established in the National 
Captiol, bearing the name of their friend, teacher and benefao- 
tor. 

But, as the deaf are so widely scattered, and of so many dif- 
ferent races and national descents, and are children of parent! 
holding different religious beliefs, it is obvious that only rudi- 
mentary religious training can be given in the schools, which 
embodies a belief in a Supreme Being. The love of Christ for 
a sinful world, and the knowledge of good and evil, leaving it 
for the homes and the separate churches to finish the work of 
their religious redemption, and in many cases, this work i» 
neglected by both the home and the church. 

In the home the parents are more often too much concerned 
in their own problems and social pleasures, to think of the spir- 
itual welfare of their deaf child, whom they can not hear the 
church services, or join in the sacred music that so tightly bindf 
religious souls together. 

And in the churches, where they only have one or two, or 
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sometimes three or four, they leave them to glean what light 
they can through the medium of prayer, or by reading the 
Bible, on the plea that they can not talk to them, and it takes 
too long to write to them. 

The deaf as a rule, are very emotional, and susceptable to 
surrounding environments, and many of them are religiously 
inclined, and could, by proper methods, be saved unto eternal 
life. 

But there were many obstacles in the way, and some still 
exist, though not so many as 50 years ago, (thanks to our Shep- 
herds, now asleep in Christ’s arms, and also their co-workjers.) 
Among these obstacles are the scattered habitations of the deaf 
as a whole, their scattered denominational religious ties, their 
w'eakness in any one denominational strength, and financial 
resources thus, preventing them from having a church of their 
own with a permanent pastor and teacher, and also, the lapse 
of time between visits of their Missionary coupled with the 
mainfold temptations of a “Mad-cap" world. 

The deaf need the constructive interpretation of the WORD 
as well as those who hear and have better understanding, in 
fact, I believe they need them MORE, for their understanding 
is limited in many cases, to their actual instruction, and few of 
us have ever learned much outside of the religious services, 
and what we may be able to glean from the Bible ourselves. 

Though the deaf are separate denominationally, they are 
drawn together by their mutual handicapped circumstances, 
and our most democratic in their reciprocal aid in church so- 
cials, and other social events, as is amply demonstrated here 
to-night. 

This city has three denominations of deaf worshipers. 

Father Kaufman administers to the spiritual welfare of the 
Catholic deaf, while the Lutheran deaf have been given a 
small church of their own, and furnished with a permanent 
pastor by the Lutheran Synod. We, the Episcopalian deaf, owe 
the St. Johns’ Parish for fifty years of generous care and soli- 
citude, during which time the number of deaf that have crossed 
it's portals have reached well into the thousands, and we wish 
to take this occasion to thank you, MOST SINCERELY, on this 
night that brings our tiolden Jubilee. 

We hope that the conviviality of Christian endeavor will con- 
tinue, and that eventually all remaining obstacles will, by the 
Grace of God, be overcome, and that at last we all will see 
ministerial lines, amidst innumerable obstacles and privations 
almost beyond our comprehension. Mr. Mann began his life 
career at the Michigan School for the Deaf, at Flint, in 1866, 
soon after his graduation from the Indiana School for the 
Deaf, when he received an invitation from Mr. Egbert L. 
Bangs, principal of the dual institution, under the title of 
“Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind," to become a 
member of the teaching staff in the deaf department. As- 
sociated with him in this work were William L. M. Breg, 
Thomas L. Brown, Willis Hubbard, and John J. Buchanan, 
for whom we are cherishing loving and abiding memories. 
Miss Annie Churchill, 1 believe, was the only deaf lady teacher 
employed in the deaf department — not one hearing man or 
woman, at least until the year 1873 as far as my recollections 
can go. At my entry in the school in 1871 1 was enrolled as 
a pupil in Miss Churchill’s class. The following year Miss 
Churchill having resigned to be married, the class was trans- 
ferred into the hands of Mr. Mann. 1 can well recall the year 
I was there as if it were yesterday. During that year we 
had the taste of a bitterly cold winter, and 'on more than one 
occasion we had to move into a warm room in another part 
of the main building and carry on our recitations or other work. 

Mr. Mann was born in Indiana on December 16, 1841, and 
Was in his sev'entieth year of age at the time of his death. At 
the age of five years he fell to an attack of scarlet fever, and 
it deprived him of his hearing. It was also the means of caus- 
ing a lameness in his hip. Although hardly ever complain- 
ing of it he was never for a moment without pain, yet he en- 
dured it and kept on carrying his work. 

Mr. Mann followed the teaching profession at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf for a period of nine years, but he enter- 
tained a higher aim in life, and to labor in his Master's vine- 
yard was his object. While at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf he prepared himself for his chosen line of work for which 
he was eminently qualified. In 1872 under a license from the 
Right Reverend Dr. McCoskry, bishop of Michigan, Mr. Mann 
first officiated as a lay reader in the little chapel of St. Paul's 
church in Flint. That was where he lovingly alluded to as 
the starring of his missionary work. Subsequently his field 
became larger, and his work branched out to many other points 
in the state and later on into Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and 
Pensylvania. He also visited other states of the Union in the 
interests of moral and Christian life and uplift. 

Resigning his position at the Michigan. School for the Deaf 
in 1875, Mr. Mann became actively engaged in the work for 
which he had prepared himself. Two years later he was 


ordained to the diaconate by Bishop Bedell of Cleveland, and 
to the priesthood by the same bishop in Philadelphia in 1883. 
Mr. Mann was the second deaf man admitted to the ministry 
since apostolic days, the first being the Reverend Henry W. 
Syle, whose field of labor was confined to Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

We are here tonight .to pay a tribute to a man who played 
a very prominent part in the uplift of the deaf, who forgot 
himself so much to promote their happiness, and who con- 
secrated his whole life in carrying the Gospel to them. He 
performed this work with such fidelity as to win our admira- 
tion. In his journeyings extending from his ordination to his 
death he had traveled over a million miles and had held six 
thousand services. His field was so vast, the missions scattered 
so far apart, and his labor so arduous and incessant that he 
could visit his parishes once in two or three months — sometimes 
at very long stretches of time. Thanks to the pioneer work 
started by Mr. Mann, and fathered by the Protestant Episopal 
church, more men are now taking up the work of ministering 
to the spiritial welfare of the deaf. 

Mr. Mann was a scholar of the old school, of high mental 
attainments, a close student and a great reader. In his travels 
he always carried books or magazines in his satchel which he 
might snatch up to pass his time profitably. His sermons were 
models of vigorous, direct and clear style, always practical 
and helpful. His visits were joyfully received here in this 
city, as will be seen by a report in The Michigan Mirror by 
the sprightly- and brilliant correspondent, Charles B. Hibbard, 
written in the later part of the year 1876, of which I shall 
(juote : 

“Not a few of us were on the tip-toe of expectancy when 
we read in a recent number of The Mirror that Mr. Mann 
would hold divine service in this city on the 27th instant. It 
was some two months ago that he last gratified us with an 
interesting sermon on Christmas. He is again among us, and 
the hearty grip of the hand, and the brightening up of coun- 
tenance on our part attested the pleasure we all felt at meeting 
him once more, while the answering pressure warmly returned 
on his part, and the kindly greeting of ‘How do you do? I am 
glad to see you?' convinced us that he held our welfare and 
prosperity in life sincerely at heart. He may well say, not 
with the o-ld Caesarian war cry of ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’ but with 
the better and newer phrase, ‘I came, I saw my friends, and I 
am happy.’ 

Alike by precept and example Mr. Mann aimed at high 
ideals. He practiced wnat he preached. His sole philosophy 
was to make others happy and contented, and he should be held 
up as an ideal of upright and sober liv-ing, contributing to the 
happiness and welfare of others. When we stop to consider 
how Mr. Mann managed to meet his problems we will under- 
stand and revere his true greatness. 

“He kept his so:. I unspotted 
As he ‘n-cnt upon his icay, 

And he tried to do some service 
For God’s people day hy day." 

In a prayer prepared by himself Mr. Mann implored for 
unity among all classes of the deaf, urging us all to join in one 
church and to serve one God. 

While on one of his missionary trips to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he was to administer the rites of Holy Communion and 
deliver a seimon, Mr. Mann w-as stricken with heart failure 
and died suddenly on January 21, 1911. His remains were 
taken to Cleveland, Ohio, where they were interred in the beau- 
tiful Lakeview cemetery. The funeral, which was attended by 
a large assembly of friends and high dignitaries of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, took place on St. Paul's Day, the 25th, the 
same day on which Mr. Mann was admitted to the priesthood 
twenty-eight years before. 

Paper read by Airs. G. E. AI. Nelson, Detroit, Alich. : 

CHURCH WORK OF REV. W. M.\NN IN DETROIT 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

Let me ask you to take with me a retrospective glance into 
the past as far back, as 1877. In that year was the beginning 
of .'\ustin Ward Mann's ministerial career. Like many a cler- 
gyman in those early eighties he was confronted with dif- 
ficulties that had to be surmounted. It was like “lions in the * 
cage to fight and conquer" before success was attained. In a 
little church known as grace church that stood a few steps 
above Randolph St. on East Jefferson Ave. Rev. Mr. M(ann 
launched this mission, giving it the name of “ephphatha.” A 
few months later, for reasons known only to himself, he moved 
the mission to St. John’s Church with which church it has ever 
since made its home. Each month Rev. Mr. Mann made hii 
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visits to Detroit, making the old Biddle house that stood on east 
Jefferson Avenue his headquarters. In those early days the 
Biddle house was one of Detroit’s leading hotels, of which my 
father was proprietor. It stood on Jefferson Avenue between 
Bates and Randolph Streets. It was in this hotel our family 
first met and formed Mr. Mann’s acquaintance which later 
ripened into intimate friendship. 

In 1881, my father, Mr. Albert Maxwell, closed the old Biddle 
house and opened the Griswold and Russel house. Mr. Mann 
then came to the Griswold house. When Mr. Maxwell learned 
of Rev. Mr. Mann’s real mission to Detroit each month he be- 
gan to take a very deep interest in him. (It may be of interest 
to you if I add right here that when our family first came to 
know Rev. Mr. Mann I was not deaf at all. I had full pos- 
session of my hearing. I was only a child of six years old, yet 
in my childish way I took a singular admiration for Rev. Mr. 
Mann. There seemed something about him that charmed my 
childish fancy I could not explain. 

In the spring of 1879, I became suddenly totally deaf. As 
might be natural, this affliction proved a sad shock to my 
father. It was then that my father took even a greater interest 
in Rev. Mr. Mann. To this reverend gentleman I might well 
say that I owe today much of the fine education I now enjoy. 
For at the sudden loss of my hearing, my schooling in the public 
schools that had about begun was brought to a close. Rev. Mr. 
Mann came to the rescue by casually suggesting to my father I 
be sent to the State School for the Deaf at Flint, Mich. Thus 
my education was resumed. 

In those early eighties deaf men and women were generally 
looked upon as being incapable of accomplishing good. Their 
mental gifts and labors were overlooked by the speaking public. 
Yet many a quiet soul was accomplishing good amidst humble 
environments. So it might well be said of Austin Ward Mann, 
his quiet, kind, patient and dignified bearing were the crowning 
of a brilliant ministerial career for him in later years. It this 
stage in Mr. Mann’s mission work in Detroit my father went 
to his aid, offering him the free hospitality of our hotel from 
1881 to 1893, when my fatlier died. In addition to that Mr. 
Maxwell from time to time made liberal financial advances to 
help Mr. Mann in the building of this mission. 

Rev. Mr. Mann’s aims, as he made them known to Mr. Max- 
well, were if possible to place this mission on a solid working 
basis. That he accomplished it must be left to be judged by 
those who today live to enjoy the rich fruits that have sprung 
up from his never ceasing labors. The beautiful spiritual 
charm that has been woven into this mission wort cannot 
easily be protrayed. 

My father being also connected with the Michigan Central 
Dining Halls located in various part of Michigan was in a 
position to advance many a free pass to Rev. Mr. Mann, which 
opened up to him the golden opportunities for extensive travel. 
On these special trips Rev. Mr. Mann was often carried far 
beyond his mission fields, thus enabling him to reach many 
a solitary deaf person living on the farms and out of the way 
nooks. Here he would often preach an interesting sermon 
to this solitary deaf person, sometimes administering holy 
communion, and again often giving baptisms, thus scattering 
the seds of spiritual salvation wherever he went. 

My early associations with Rev. Mr. Mann during his brief 
monthly visits to Detroit are the means of inspiring within me 
the deep interest and love I today manifest for church work. 
To me it seems a noble calling if one will take the right in- 
terest in the work they will come to appreciate its true spirit- 
ual value as 1 have come to embrace it. 

Rev. Mr. Mann founded other missions for the deaf in his 
mission fields which covered Western Michigan, Ohio Ken- 
tucky, Indiana and Illinois. 

In 1911, death closed Rev. Mr. Mann’s ministerial career. 
After serving the church faithfully for 34 years. Rev. Brew- 
ster Randall Allabough succeeded him. In him we found a 
most kind and officient pastor. 

In 1919, death again removed from our midst Rev. Mr. 
Allabough and he was succeeded by Rev. Clarence W. Charles. 
For seven years he carried on the mission work faithfully, 
when again we were brought to realize we had lost another 
most beloved pastor and loyal friend. 

For fifty conscious years Ephphatha Episcopal Mission has 
strode steadily forward. In 1916, the Ladies Guild was es- 
tablished, which today is proving a valuable side aid to the 
mission. 

May future generations of the deaf make this mission and 
its Guild even stronger and better than its precedessors have 
been able to accomplish is my earnest hope and prayer. 

A man who hides behind a woman’s skirts nowadays is 
no coward — he’s a magician. — Judge. 


Resolution 

Whereas, It has pleased the almighty God to call from 
our midst our good friend and fellow member (“Charter 
Member”) JOHN MILLS BLACK who for many years 
was loyal in his support and so deeply interested in and so 
faithful and conscientious when called upon to fill any 
position in the New Jersey Deaf-Mutes, Society, Inc. 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by his death we are deprived of a valu- 
able friend and honorable, upright member, in whom we 
had reposed confidence and in whom we respected. 

Resolved, That we hereby extend to his family our 
earnest sympathy in their breavement by his death. 

Resolved, That while we submit to the will of Him 
who death all things for the best we cannot but feel and 
mourn the taking away of one who was so kindly disposed 
toward his friends and this Society. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread 
upon the minutes of this Society and a copy thereof pres- 
ented to the family of the deceased. 

Resolution Committee-. 

Edward Bradley 
William Atkinson 
Charles Cascella 


“Where are you going, daughter?” 
“Down stairs to get some water.” 

“In your night gown?” 

"No, in this pitcher.” — Yellow Jacket. 



No, this is not an officer of the Swiss Navy but Capt. 
H. C. Kohlman, of New York, on board S. S, Mont- 
royal, on a recent tour to South America. 
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The Code-A Reply 

T he editor of the Virginia Guide in his leading 
editorial of December discusses our criticism of the 
“Code” and concludes with the statement that, 
“Any other conclusion is untenable.” We are not in the 
habit of presenting the “untenable” and as the author of 
the Code in the Christmas issue of the Utah Eagle states — 
“We like criticism, for we want the other fellow’s re- 
action and his point of view,” we shall again endeavor 
to make our position clear. 

By modifying articles 7 and eliminating article 9 of the 
Code, there would still be “set forth certain principles or 
ideals for the guidance of members of our profession.” Is 
it not logical to support a Code for what it sets up as a 
desirable goal and at the same time criticise it for dictating 
how this goal may be obtained? Our contention is that 
the profession is practically unanimous in its support of the 
“More and Better English” slogan, but many of its lead- 
ing members are not willing to eliminate signs from chapel 
exercises nor do they deem it essential that signs be 
eliminated in the education of a small percentage of deaf 
pupils, under certain conditions. 

Perhaps no one was more interested in the major por- 
tion of the Code than the writer. The first paper sug- 
gested by us in drawing up a tentative program for the 
Frederick Conference was a presentation of the Code 
which after such a spirited discussion was tabled at St. 
Augustine. We expressed regrets to the author of the 
Code at that time because of the failure to pass certain 
amendments which would have brought a favorable vote 
in support of the Code. As previously stated we labored 
diligently to have the article in question withdrawn before 
the Code was presented. 

What has become of the superintendent who but a short 
time ago stated that he would not be held responsible for 
the moral conduct of his pupils if he were deprived of the 
use of the sign language? 

We do not propose to treat any code so lightly that we 
will shout its praises from the house tops, all the while 
conscious of the fact that some of its regulations are con- 
trary to our views and practices. 

The Guide as well as the Western Pennsylvania 
recently devoted practically their entire space to article? 
on more and better English, Many of these articles an 
excellent and we concur with practically every sentiment 
expressed. All of which can be consistently done despite 
opposition to article nine of the Code. We have met 
with considerable success in bringing about both better 
speech and better English in our own school. We have 
always contended that finger spelling is English and should 
supplant signs wherever possible in manual classes. We 
are opposed to finger spelling in oral classes, feeling 
assured that a certain percentage of deaf children can be 
educated purely by the oral method. 

That the sign language should be eliminated from all 
departments as a means of instruction, is too drastic a 
statement and is not the opinion of a majority of Super- 
intendents. May we refer to the statement made by Dr. 
Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet College, as printed 
in the above mentioned issue of the Guide. After refer- 
ring to the mentality test given in a number of schools by 
Dr. Rudolph Pintner of the University of Ohio, and to 
the survey rnade by Professor Fusfeld and Professor Day, 
he draws the following conclusion. “But it seems on the 
face of it, absurd to expect to develop to the best advantage 
mentally all deaf children some of whom enter school 
late, some born deaf, some partially deaf, and some low 
down in the mental scale while others are very high, by 
any one narrow method.” To further quote Dr. Hall 
in the same article — “Nor has anything yet been discover- 


ed to take the place of the sign language in the quickening 
and awakening of some children, and in the presentation 
of interesting matter graphically and clearly to large 
bodies of deaf people.” In our criticism of the Code we 
made this statement: “So long as we see every day the 
wonderful results obtained in our class of retreaded child- 
ren who are permitted to communicate in signs, thereby 
getting ideas as a foundation upon which to build lan- 
guage, we shall not instruct the teacher of our backward 
pupils to discard the sign language as a means of instruc- 
tion. In other words all departments, as used in article 
nine eliminates that article from use so far we are concern- 
ed. 

From the Biennial Report of the President of the 
Florida School which just came to hand, we quote : “In 
the department of the deaf experience has proven that no 
one or single method wfill meet the needs of all the deaf 
children, therefore the combined system, or eclectic system, 
is used in the school. This method is in general use 
throughout the country. It is a method which includes 
all systems which the test of time has approved. Especial 
attention is given to oral instruction. If, after a fair 
trial he shows no adaptability or progress, he is transferred 
to a manual class.” This substantially expresses the view 
held by a large number of superintendents. 

No criticism of other methods is here intended. Some 
interesting facts have come to light within the past score 
of years which prove how^ public sentiment shifts backward 
and forward. The manual alphabet has been used in the 
education of deaf children in the United States since 1817, 
but a few' years ago it was the advocate of manualism w'ho 
dared express the view that finger spelling w'as English. 
To many a so-called pure oralist, it w'as linked wdth the 
sign language and should under no circumstances be used. 
As recently as 1920 w^e had an interesting opportunity to 
hear this theory advanced and refuted. At the request 
of Dr. Crouter w-e addressed the faculty at Mt. Airy on 
the subject of Military Training. In the discussion 
w'hich followed the athletic instructor rose to explain that 
the system could not be adopted at Mt. Airy, because it 
involved the use of finger spelling in giving commands. 
Dr. Crouter replied that he had no objection to commands 
being spelled on the fingers, adding that all the bo\'S were 
conversant w'ith finger spelling and furthermore declar- 
ing that under such conditions he w'ould not object to 
signs being used for such are at times employed even in 
the regular army. Evidently view's relative to finger 
spelling are broadening. May w'e not hope that signs 
also may find their proper status in our scheme of educa- 
tion. 

It has been the abuse of spelling and signs that has 
placed both of these in disfavor. To quote Mr. Driggs: 
“I love the sign language I know how' to use it w'ell. It 
is a great boon to the deaf. They love it dearly, too dear- 
ly sometimes. I wish every deaf child could be taught 
to speak well and read the lips well. These things are 
wonderful accomplishments and much to be desired.” In 
the Western Pennsylvanian “Language Number” the edi- 
torial which is an urgent appeal for even’ one about the 
school to use more English, concludes thus. “After 
English is mastered, w'e can see no objection to the use of 
the sign language. 

Should not such veteran teachers of English as Smith 
of IVIinnesota and McClure of Kentucky be reckoned 
with ? Read their mild but thought provoking comments. 
Superintendent Caldw'ell in the California News cautious- 
ly inquires, “We should like to know' w'hether “Ninth” 
eliminates the use of signs in chapel.” The Kansas Star 
comments more flippantly concerning the w’hole matter. 
Let us hear from the rest. Indications are that educators 
of the deaf are more closely united as to policies and 
practices now than ever before. 
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What we had hoped for was a Code which could have 
been printed in bold type and placed in every class room 
of our school and that is why we are disappointed . — The 
Maryland Bulletin. 


Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Memorial Fund 


! 

Jan. 27 — Balance on hand $20,354.58 

Jan. 28 — Harvey W. Peter 2.00 

Jan. 28 — New Jersey quota 104.00 

Jan. 29 — Thomas S. McAtoney.. 10.00 

Jan. 3 — Rut'h Atkins 5.00 

Feb. 1 — Postage 2.00 

Feb. 1 — Interest on Cole Mortgage.... 60.00 

Feb. — National O.W.L.S 18.42 

Feb. 1 — District of Columbia 1.00 

Feb. 2 — District of Columbia 6.00 

Feb. 3 — Delaware quota 36.00 

Feb. 3 — New York quota 50.00 

Feb. 3 — Ark,ansas quota 2.00 

Feb. 3— Margaret Hauberg 50.00 

Feb. 4-^Florence H. McFarlane 20.00 

Feb. 5 — Pittsburgh Chapter 5.00 

Feb. 5 — West Virginia quota 242.62 

Feb. 5 — Helen Peace 5.00 

Feb. 7 — California quota 25.00 

Feb. 7 — James Beauchamp 10.00 

Feb. 7 — New York quota 2.00 

Feb. 7^ — Montana quota 75.00 

Feb. 8 — Minnesota quota 76.00 

Feb. 9 — Pennsylvania quota 61.55 

Feb. 9' — Fred Connor 40.00 

Feb. 9 — California quota 160.00 

Feb. 10 — Virginia quota 10.00 

Feb. 10 — Mrs. Tolyn Lindolhm 25.00 

Feb. 10 — New Jersey quta 5.00 

Feb. 10 — Thos. S. Mart 100.00 

Feb. 14 — Colorado quota 51.55 

Feb. 15 — Texas quota 872.00 

Feb. 16 — Pennesylvahia quota 26L00 

Feb. 19 — Indiana quota 1.00 

Feb. 21 — Ohio quota 200.00 

Feb. 21 — Missouri quota 10.00 

Feb. 23 — District of Columbia quota.. 110.00 

Feb. 23 — Balance on hand $22*829.72 


$22,831,72 $22,831.72 


» H. D. Drake, Treas. 


State 

Agent 

Quota 

by 

OREGON ... 

. Maurice Werner 

....$ 344 

$ 383.11 

IDAHO 

. U. C. Jones 

. . . . 124 

125.00 

CONNECT!- 




CUT 

.Edward P. Clarke 

598 

1,109.85 

GALLAUDET 

COLLEGE 

200 

215.56 

df.t.aware 

.J. C. Jump 

46 

46.00 

TEXAS 

, W. H. Davis 

. . . . 1,672 

1.672.00 

DTST OF 




COTUMBIA 

• Rev. H. I. Pulver 

151 

171.50 

Alabama .... 

■ J. H. McFarlane 

.... 817 

146.39 

Arizona 


. . . . 92 


Arkansas .... 

. Margaret Haurberg ... 

740 

107.40 

California . . . 

W. S. Runde 

.... 1,135 

408.85 

Colorado .... 

.Sadie M. Young 

364 

51.55 

Florida 

.O. W. Underhili 

396 

42.00 

Georgia 

.Rev. S. M. Freeman .... 

1,094 


Illinois 


2 941 

n ftn 

Indiana 


. . 1 476 

1 

Iowa 

.Tom L. Anderson 

. .. 1,066 

203.24 

Kansas 

.F''ank M'kesell 

.... 916 

97 00 

Kentucky .... 

.G. G. Kannanell 

.... 1.255 

60.25 

Louisiana . - . . 

Rev. H. Traev 

866 

94.00 

Maine 

.Connecticut Chapter . . . , 

414 

1.00 

Maryland . . . . 

G. H. Faupel 

657 

150.00 

Massachusetts 

Rev. I. C. Light 

, ... 1,592 

101.00 

Michigan .... 

.*^*int Chanter 

1.802 


Minnesota . . . 

. Welsev Lauritsen 

. . . . 1.044 

191.55 

Mississippi . . . 

Rev. H. L. Tracy 

570 

48.45 

Missouri 


1 70^ 

10 00 

Montana 

Mary B. Logan 

150 

75.00 
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Nebraska 

.Mrs. Ota Blankenship .... 

553 

236.10 

Nevada 

* 

19 

3.00 

New Hamp- 
elaire 

. Connecticut Chapter 

149 


New Jersey . . 

.Emil Sterck 

940 

109.00 

New Mexico 

. Powell Wilson 

190 

35.00 

New York . . , 

. Dr. Thomas F. Fox 

4,022 

377.00 

North Carolina G. H. Bailey 

1,189 


North Dakota Thomas Sherdian 

247 

171.80 

Ohio 

.Cloa G. Larson 

2,763 

304.00 

Oklahoma . . . 

. W. T. Grilling 

624 

224.50 

Pennsylvania 

.George M. Teegarden. . . . 

3,299 

635.61 

Rhode Island 

. Connecticut Chapter 

197 

5.00 

South Carolina Alex Rosen 

539 

209.50 

South Dakota 

.Mrs. J .B. Johnson 

283 

10.00 

Tenneessee . . , 

. Thos. S. Marr 

1,103 

61.40 

Utah 

*Rav Ct- Wenppr 

236 


Vermont 

.Connecticut Chapter 

143 

5.00 

Virginia 

. S. A. Ross 

1,042 

124.05 

Washington 

, Dr. Olof Hanson 

566 

229 . 00 

West Virginia 

has. D. Seaben 

632 

390.58 

Wisconsin . . . 


1,688 


Wyoming . . . . 

. Mary B. Logan 

36 


Canada 



35.77 


Of Interest to the Housewife 

WHITE CAKE 


y- 2 . cup butter 

1 cup sugar 

2 cups flour 

4 tsp baking powder 


Yi cup milk 
4 egg whites 
Yi tsp almond 
flavoring 


Cream butter and sugar gradually; add baking powder 
and flour alternately with milk. Cut and fold in whites 
of eggs. Add flavoring. Turn into buttered pans and 
bake at once in a moderately hot oven. Serves 16-20. 



Maree-Jo Farquhar, tix year old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Farquhar, Fulton, Mo. 
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How The Day Was Won! 

HE DEAF of North Carolina were shocked 
when they heard that the bill to ban deaf 
auto drivers passed first reading and almost 
became a law! This bill was Senate Bill 
No. ir. It would have gone through second 
and third readings, if it were not for the loud protests of 
some deaf men who were in the Gallery, looking on. 

The deaf of North Carolina were totally unprepared 
for this quick work of the Legislature. To make matters 
worse, they had no data, no booklets and nothing to in- 
struct them on the skill and ability of deaf auto drivers. 
Northern parties were appealed to by telegrams from us 
for anything, data and all about deaf auto drivers. The 
parties in the North sent them to us bv special delivery 
and copies were distributed among the members. Then 
the members were confused and the bill was laid aside on 
the table. 

The thought that they would be denied the use of their 
automobiles terrified them, and spurred them on to work 
with speed, toward the defeat of the bill. No time was 
to be lost. It was a matter that decided their rights as 
American citizens and taxpayers. 

The deaf of North Carolina mustered their strength 
and combined in one great army. They sent telegrams 
and special delivers^ letters to every member. Their argu- 
ments became heated. Thev won the members over to 
their side. The members assured the deaf that the bill 
would be defeated, or modified, if possible, although they 
could not tell what might happen in both houses. 

The senator who introduced the bill sent out a state- 
ment. His statements were that the deaf misunderstood 
and misinterpreted the provisions of his bill ; that they 
were mistaken. He said further that he never wanted to 
take away their rights. The bill, he added, would give 
them licenses to drive cars, provided they could show the 
police that thev could handle a car equally well and have 
a knowledge of traffic rules. Most of the senator’s state- 
ments were doubted. They suspected a trick somewhere 
in the bill. The fight went on and never stopped until 
the end. The deaf would not stand for this bill barring 
the most skillful deaf auto driver, but there was one most 
objectionable phrase connected with it; two-percentum of 
normal hearing. This phrase confused the deaf as well 
as the members as to its real meaning. No one was able 
to know what it meant, or how it would work with the 
deafest auto driver or would it apply to the stone deaf, the 
semi-mutes, the hard of hearing as one class. No one 
came forward to solve this tricky phrase, so there was 
more confusion, more arguments. 

Controversy became heated. They wrote letters of 
protest to their senators and representatives. Copies of 
those letters were published in full in all the state news- 
papers. 

Fortunately, many of the members sided with the deaf 
people. Some had been boyhood playmates ; some had rid- 
den in cars driven by a deaf man ; some were life long 
friends of their relatives. These members combined their 
power and influence. The bill was doomed and was 
prevented from reaching the floor. It was either killed in 
committee, or purposely deferred. No one knows which. 

At the meeting of the committee the bill was discussed. 
One or two persons were called and questioned. The 
ready volumes of data, newspaper clippings, personal cor- 
respondence, touching on the skill and ability of deaf auto 
drivers. At this stage, no one knew the fate of the bill. 



Perhaps the committee decided to punish the deaf people 
for those stormy scenes they had created, or perhaps they 
had given the bill an unfavorable report. For a time it 
was almost a certainty that the bill would be reported 
favorably, but it was doubted in the end. 

“I have never seen, “said one member,” or heard of a 
deaf man who drove a car.” He expressed his desire to 
meet one and would like to ride in a car driven by a deaf 
man. He met one and rode with him in the front! The 
deaf driver plowed through congested streets, stopped and 
obeyed the signals, waved his hand to indicate which way 
he wanted to go. He drove into side-streets and dashed 
around sharp corners. The deaf driver continued his 
demonstrations. The drive was now a beautiful one 
through the country. Here was a congenial deaf man, and 
a jolly passenger who was enjoying the ride in a car driven 
by a deaf man. The pa,ssenger was glad to get away from 
so many stormy scenes of law-making. Here was com- 
plete relaxation ! He had no fears, for he trusted the 
ability of a deaf man as a driver. He was brought back to 
the Capital, safe and sound. He determined to win for 
the deaf people who for so long have been annoyed b}^ ri- 
diculous bills. He thought that the deaf were as human 
as others, and no injustice should be done them. 

Three cheers for the deaf of North Carolina! Thev 
have won the battle! Come forward and shake hands 
with them! Throw un vour hats and yell, yell for the 
deaf of North Carolina! 

Thomas W. Hamrick, Jr. 


XEW tet?<;ey state branch of the nation- 
al ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF COMMITTEE ON 
MOTOR LEGISLATION 

Treasurer’s Statement, March 21, 1927 


Rereipts — Cash Drawing, 

Contributions & etc $ pOi..'>o 

Trenton N. A. D. Loan .loo.oo 

Hudson County N. A. D. Loan 200.00 


Total Receipts in Transaction $1,491. So 

Expenditures — 

Attorney’s fee $1,000.00 

Postage 17.63 

Travel Expense 39- to 

Treasurer’s Book 1..S0 

Telegram .30 

Phone C.tIIs 4 -4-'’ 

Cash Drawing (expenses) 27.00 


Actual Cost of Transaction $1,089.98 

Payme’-ts on Loans — 

Tune i.S, 1925 Trenton N. .A. D $ 113.30 

May 20. 1926 Trenton N. A. D loo.oo 

May 20 , to ?6 Hudson County N. A. D 100.00 

Dec. 28, 1926 Trenton N. A. D 86.70 

Totals $ 400.00 

Expenditures fCos* of Transaction) S1.089.98 

Payments on Loans 400.00 

Total Expenditures $1,489.08 

Bank Balance i.Sa 

$1,491 .So 

Balance Due Hudson County $ 100.00 

Cash on hand i . S2 

Deficit ? 98.48 


Respectfully Rtihmitted. 

KENNETH MURPHY. Treas. 
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These Freak Laws 

By Thomas W. Hamrick^ Jr. 


attempted to pass, the driver of the other car steered and 
was in the middle of the road again, but the legislator’s 
car ran into a ditch, to avoid hitting that stubborn car. 
Both cars stopped. The legislator advanced toward the 



stubborn driver and began to bawl him out. The stub- 
born driver mentioned that he was a deaf-mute. The 
angry legislator asked for his name and address. His 
car was soon righted and while on the way to the Legis- 
lature, he wrote and formed the words into a bill to ban 
deaf auto drivers. This bill was up for discussion. A 
protest from the deaf of the state was heard loudly. Still 
the legislature was stubborn and the influence of the 
introducer of this bill nearly won, but when they were 
asked to give the name and address of that stubborn 
driver who had angered one legislator who was in a 
hurry fo reach the Flordia Capitol, they were told that 
they had run into the worst type of deaf-mute in all 
Florida, and that there were many other fine deaf auto 
drivers who look behind and let other cars pass. Every 
deaf auto owner in Florida was in the Capitol and 
was instructed to give the legislators a ride in his car. 
They looked at the deaf drivers, asked them how many 
wrecks they were in, and how many years they had 
driven cars. The deaf drivers told the members that 
they had no wrecks, and had been driving cars for 
five, ten or fifteen years. That bill was defeated. It 
took demonstration on the part of the deaf drivers to show 
them their skill. The legislators had to be educated on 
the deaf. 

North Carolina nearly passed a hill to ban deaf auto 
drivers, but it was sent back to committee for hearing. 
Maryland, New Jersey and Pennsylvania passed laws 
to refuse the deaf any license to drive cars, but these 
unjust laws have since been repealed, or modified. 

How^ many freak laws will the deaf and the hearing 
population get? Why does somebody want to hit them 
eo hard? 

Deaf people resent any laws that would take away 
their cars, their sign-language, their rights, their happiness. 

It is hard to make a fat man mad all over. This is too 
much. 


HERE have been unjust, cruel laws against the 

some have been 


I deaf people. Some have passed 
defeated. 

Out of the hopper of legislation comes a lot of bills, 
foolish ones, freakish ones, and a few worthy ones. For 
every real, worthwhile enactment, there must be at least 
two freak laws that somebody hopes to have enforced. 

There have been laws to forbid the deaf the use of the 


There have been laws to forbid the deaf to marry 
among themselves. The introducer of the bill thought a 
deaf person should marry a hearing person for physical 
and inheritance reasons. He did not know that the deaf 
have been marrying persons of similar affliction for the 
last hundred years. While his bill was pending, he hap- 
pened to stroll into a printing office and w'as attracted 
by a machine called Linotvpe which he had never seen 
before. He w’as watching the operator flying his fingers 
up and down and across the white keys. He started a 
conversation and naturally asked questions about that 
marvelous machine he was working on. The operator 
was busy, did not know some one w^as talking to him 
and waiting for replies to his questions. The legislator 
became offended and shouted for the foreman. When 
he was told that the operator w^as a deaf-mute, he 
was startled. He asked for an introduction to this c.x- 
traordinary person. A conversation started and the 
operator supplied all the information about the deaf that 
the legislator wanted. The result w'as he had his bill to 
prohibit the deaf to marry among themselves withdrawn 
and taken out of committee. Here w'as a little humor 
in the questions and replies between the deaf-mute operator 
and the legislator. 

“Are you married?” the legislator asked. 

“Of course,” the deaf operator replied. 

“Any children?” the legislator asked another question. 

“Four children,'' said the deaf operator proudly. 

“Are they deaf, too?” the legislator inquired sadly. 

“No, they are not. They can talk and hear,” the deaf 
man said. 

“That’s strange. I e.xpected a deaf man and his deaf 
wife to have deaf children,” the legislator said. 

“Would you expect children to inherit little wooden 
legs from their wooden legged father?” asked the deaf 
father. 

The legisktor was embarrassed, dumfounded and 
startled all in one. He began to have fears and thought 
he w'as doing the deaf people an injustice by forbidding 
them to marry among themselves. He had never since 
then introduced any more bills against the deaf. 

There used to be a law to forbid the deaf people any 
jobs or positions in the Government. It was President 
Roosevelt wffio signed the order allowing deaf persons 
to compete for jobs in the Government, provided they 
could pass the civil service examinations. Many have 
passed it and now” hold responsible positions in the 


MODELS 

SLIDES 

CHARTS 

SPECIMENS 

and 

MUSEUM STUDIES 

are unsurpassed for teaching and 
studying General Science, Physi- 
ology, Hygiene, Botany, Zoology 
and Agriculture. 

Send For Our Complete 
Catalog No. 5 B. 

(S W 6-27) 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
523 S-S 257 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Send me your free Biology Catalog No. 5 B 
describing teaching helps in Physiology, Hygiene, Biology 

and General Science. I am especially interested in 
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City State 
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Deaf Physicist Devoting Life To 
Radium Studies 

EEP down in the looming bulk of City Hos- 
pital, St. Louis works a youthful physicist 
who is born deaf and speechless, whose whole 
life is bound up in an intricate, gleaming 
jumble of glass tubing and bulbs, and whose 
great delight is bottling of radon, the precious gas eman- 
ation of radium that is used to combat cancer, tumors 
and diseases of the blood and skin. 

This mysterious force that even science cannot harness 
entirely provides a passion for Tracy Hinkley, who stands 
guard over a mercury vacuum pump which itself encloses 
power enough to wreck the wing of the building in which 
the Department of Radiology is situated. 

Ever since Henri Becquerel discovered radio activity 
in uranium salts in 1896, scores of scientist have given 
over their lives to studying the possibilities of this new 
force. Hinkley, who worked with uranium ore extract- 
ing radium from it at a plant in Montrose County, Colo., 
previous to his coming to the City Hospital two years 
ago, has developed a passion for studying this force. 

Hinkley did not become a deaf-mute in the service of 
science; rather, science has proved liis escape from his 
condition, as he was afflicted at birth. And neither was 
he selected to guard the precious half gram of radium 
the City Hospital owns because of his condition. He 
holds the position because of his ability as a physicist. 
He is in his late twenties and unmarried. Ordinarily of 
a very quite nature, when started on an explanation of the 
equipment and process of extracting the radon emanation, 
his face takes on a glow and his sensitive hands jump 
about, writing notes on a paper pad, illustrated his state- 
ments and adjusting the cocks of the mercury pump. 

Hinkley explained the progress as he set about it, by 
means of gestures and writing notes. The radium is 
sealed in a safe in the wall, from which a tube emerges 
to enter the pump. The radium was originally a salt, 
but was dissolved in a table-glass full of distilled water. 
This container is incased by a lead jar four inches thick, 
which stops any burning rays. 

The gas accumulates above the radium solution in the 
hermectically sealed jar, Hinkley explained, and is drawm 
off every two days when about 150 milligrams are present. 
Hinkley turned several cocks on the gleaming pump, 
which is constructed entirely of glass and the mercury 
in the bulbs disappeared down the glass tubes. 

Thus he created a vacuum which pulled the radon in- 
to the pump. Then he turned another cock in the tub- 
ing, and the mercury began to flow back up into the ma- 
chine. The large bulbs filled with the gleaming fluid 
and overflowed into tubes leading upward from them. 
A lone glass tube that had been drawn as fine as a hair 
was finally invaded by the mercury, which shot towards 
the end of it. 

Hinkley leaned forward and pointed to the end of the 
tube, where there could be seen a thick blue-grey sub- 
stance. It was radon, the heaviest gas known. Hinkley 
took a gas burner that gave a fine and small gas flame 
and carefully cut the particle of tubing containing the 
radon, sealing it at the same time. 

Then he led the way into a dark room, where he held 
the particle of radon in a pair of pincers. It glowed 
like an incandescent electric light bulb. He explained 
by means of notes that this radium would be active for 
a month, and then would lose its power. Radium itself 
gives off no beneficial rays, he declared, and only its em- 
anations give forth the healing gamma ray. 


The radium owned by the City Hospital is worth 
$40,000 and will be in full force for approximately 1,600 
years, after that time declining in force until at the end 
of 2,500 years it will be practically worn out, according 
to E)r. Leroy Sante, in charge of the radium experiments. 
Radium is unique among the elements in that it is con- 
stantly changing. 

The minute tube of radon was next cut into extremely 
small glass capsules by Hinkley. These are called seeds. 
Then they were covered with a thin gold shell, and were 
ready for use. The gold shell which has only lately been 
introduced, does not let the beta rays, which burn the 
tissues, pass, and does allow the healing gamma rays to 
emanate. Also, glass would cause some irritation, while 
gold will not, and the seeds may be left in the body with- 
out any serious consequences. 

The radon seeds are planted in the diseased tissues by 
means of a large hypodermic needle, through which they 
are injected like serum. They do not have to be taken 
out again because the gold covering insures against irri- 
tations, and the force of the ration will have spent itself 
at the end of a month, 

Hinkley works in a room in the basement of the hos- 
pital. The windows are sealed, no sunlight ever enters 
the room, which is lighted by powerful electric bulbs. 
The door is heavily barred, and resembles the door of a 
cell. — Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


What Education Has Done For 
the Deaf 

The following extracts are taken from an address by 
George AlcClure, a well-know deaf teacher of the 
Kentucky School for the deaf, and editor of the Ken- 
tucky Standard : 

A hearing child may grow up without learning to read 
or write, 3 'et obtain enough education through the ear from 
people about him to discharge the ordinary duties of citi- 
zenship passably well. But the deaf child’s mind is a 
veritable prison house from which there is no escape until 
the key of language is given to him. He does not know 
the name of any of the objects about him, the names 
his father and mother or even that he himself has a name. 
Without education only a dim conception of the Deity is 
possible, and the plan of salvation, not at all. His mental 
life, his industrial salvation, almost his very soul, he finds 
at school. 

“In the early days of the American school the period of 
time allowed in which to acquire an education was limit- 
<^d first three, then five, and later seven years. W^ith 
this short time, cruder methods and often scanty equip- 
ment of the industrial departments, the pupils on leaving 
school usually had to be content to labor at the humble 
vocations and at small wages. But with the lengthening 
of the course of instruction, the improvement in methods, 
and more efficient industrial training the field of oppor- 
tunity has widened, and they are finding emplorment in 
many of the more desirable an^t hotter paid lines of 'en- 
deaver. While it is true that deafness cuts them off from 
man\’' of the professions, the\' are found in a w^onderfully 
varied assortment of occupations, for ingrnuitv' and per- 
severance open manv a closed door. And in a world 
where the ruthless law of the survival of the fittest pre- 
vails, they have held their own. 

"There is a deaf proofreader on the T.ouifidJle Cou- 
rier-Journal while linotvoe operators are found in every 
city of any size. A graduate of the Missouri school is a 
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chemist with a great Chicago iron and steel mill. A 
graduate of the Kentucky School has be^n Circuit Cleric 
of his home county for twenty years. Several pupils of 
that school have served as post masters of their home, 
towns. 

There are deaf bankers, editors, teachers, dentists, in the 
“White collar” lines of employment. The deaf workers 
are found on the farm, in the factory, in the mill, the 
office, the shop, side by side with the hearing, doing the 
same work and drawing the same pay. Their value as 
citizens is not confined to their own generation ; they raise 
families who are a credit to themselves, and an asset to the 
state .” — The Canadian. 


Beauty is Health Deep 

By Elizabeth Cole 

A FOND mother said proudly to her neighbor who 
had come in to see the new son and heir, “An’ 
do ye not think he looks like his father?” The 
kindly neighbour replied cheerfully, “Niver ye mind that 
as long as he’s healthy.” 

Rather hard on the poor papa maybe, yet really a com- 
pliment. For the old saying that beauty is only skin 
deep really means that it is only “health” deep. No one 
can be truly handsome unless she is truly healthy. With 
all the beauty creams and lotions ever made, a woman’s 
face can never be her fortune unless the glow of health 
that comes from within is present. That glow of health 
will not come in a bottle — it will come in doses of daily 
health habits. Clear happy eyes, a pleasant smile, a 
cloudless skin and a well poised carriage are what create 
the impression of beauty more than Venus-like features 
and an ivory pallor. 

To attain the true beauty that is health requires a fair 
amount of perseverance as well as a knowledge of the 
ingredients that go into the formula for making it. 
Sleep-rest are necessary. A nap in the middle of the day 
if household cares have been tiring and a good night’s 
sleep of eight hours with plenty of fresh air will go far 
toward taking out the wrinkles or dark circles that have 
appeared under the eyes. Exercise in the open air, a 
brisk walk to and from the office if one is a business 
vroman — and if one is a housewife the walk can be made 
into a business — will give better and more attractive color 
than all the powder and rouge compacts in the world. 
Exercises morning and evening will help much toward 
keeping the muscles limber and the carriage graceful. A 
diet that contains plenty of leafy vegetables, fresh or 
cooked fruits, not too much meat and few sweets and 
pastries will keep the digestive apparatus functioning 
normally and thereby give a clear, fresh look to the 
whole skin. 

Given a health-deep beauty the visit to a beauty par- 
lor or the use of good cleansing creams will have worth- 
while effects. The relaxation and the feeling that one’s 
pores are being thoroughly cleansed make facial massages 
a comfort, but these can never be of permanent value. 
Facial treatments can never remove lives of worry if the 
spirit within is not happy. They can never make the 
skin clear and fresh if the diet is wrong and late hours 
are constantly eating up reserve powers. Combined with 
the beauty that is more than skin deep, however, they can 
help produce the sparkling appearance and the charm 
that every woman wishes to have. 

When good daily health habits arc practised by every- 


one, the National Tuberculosis Association and its 1500 
affiliated associations hope to conquer tuberculosis, the 
disease that most readily attacks rundown bodies. Their 
work is financed by the penny Christmas seals sold in 
December. Why not start nature’s beauty course to- 
day by resolving to be really healthy — beautiful, and by 
helping someone else to be healthy through the purchase 
of some Christmas seals? 


Totally Deaf Inventor Listens In 
With Finders 

INCE he was six years old, Fred J. Shaunesey 
of 526 Central Park has not heard a sound, 
nor has lie been able to speak. Yet he is a 
radio fan and enjoys listening to programs 
— with his fingers! 

Shaunesey lost his speech and hearing through an 
attack of meningitis. He became adept as a mechanic 
and inventor, but it was not until last September that 
he became interested in radio. Practically alone in the 
world, for his son died four years ago, and his wife is 
a patient in the State Hospital at Dayton, Ohio, Shaunesey 
finally turned his inventive genius to the radio. Totally 
deaf, he determined to devise some instrument which 
would enable him to “hear” radio programs through his 
fingers. 

A few days ago the writer and a photographer visited 
Shaunesey in his little room on Central Avenue. Proudly 
he pointed to a five tube radio receiver in one cornet, 
connected to which was a black, oddly arranged and 
undersized cone speaker. Sitting down at the set, 
Shaunesey placed his fingers on the cone and proceeded 
to tune in a station by means of touch. Within a short 
time he had an announcer. Curious to see just what the 
deaf radio fan could get through his fingers, the writer 
asked him, with pencil and paper, “Talk or music?” 
Shaunesey promptly pointed to the word “talk.” 

While as yet Shaunesey is unable to understand speech 
over the radio, he recognizes readily various instruments 
coming over the air and can tell with startling accuracy 
whether that music is good, bad or indifferent. 

He does it all with his cone speaker, built up from 
the parts of a regular speaker reproducing unit, fastened 
after an invention of his own and connected to a specially 
constructed cardboard-like material which serves as a 
vibrator. 

Asked whether other deaf people could learn to use 
such a device to “listen” to the radio Shaunesey nodded 
affirmation. In but three months he himself has learned 
to distinguish between speech and music, various musical 
instruments and tunes, and he is of the opinion that 
eventually he may understand speech over the radio. 

Shaunesey at the present time is engaged in the con- 
struction of a home which he intends to live in the 
Nowadoga Gardens. In his time he continues to work 
with his radio invention, seeking further perfections. In 
one corner of his room, under construction, is a massive 
cone unit which occupied the whole interior of a wooden 
frame about four feet square. It will operate on the 
same principle as does the small “vibrator” he is now 
using . — Rochester Times — Union. 


“Papa’s not much of a florist is he?” 

“Why not, dear?” 

“ ’Cause I heard him say that he buried all his money 
in real estate and never got a bloomin’ cent .” — Ohio Sun 
Dial. 
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New York to Washington, D. C. with Stopovers 

(Continued from the Aiay issue) 

A Hectic Trip 

S O I LEFT the postoffice and followed my nose to 
the front of the station to wait for an 8F and P 
trolley to take me to Gallaudet while contemplating 
it further. While placidly contemplating these pleasing 
comtemplations I failed to notice my car when it came 
along and stopped almost in front of me. I looked up a 
moment after it had started and ceased contemplating 
and took out after that car., thinking I could catch it 
when it stopped at the next corner. It did not stop. I 
chased it three blocks before it finally stopped. By the 
time I reached it it started back towards the station over 
the route it had just come. I realized then that that 
was the end of the line and confirmed mt^ judgment by 
glancing at the street sign and noting it was “P” St. 
Evidently this was where 1 was to change cars to get to 
Florida Ave. But I didn’t know in tvhich direction 
Florida Ave. was. I entered a ccrner grocery to ask. The 
clerk pointed east; and -just as he pointed a car came 
W'hizzing along in that direction. I lit out after it. I 
chased this one, also, three blocks before it stopped. I 
puffed up alongside just in time to board it before it start- 
ed, proffered the conductor a two-dollar bill and flopped 
down into my seat to regain my breath and composure. 
After much figuring, searching and counting of change 
the conductor finally handed me $1.92 back. 

"Let me off at Florida Ave., please,” I gasped. 
“Florida Ave. ?” he queried, gloatingly, it seemed to 
me. “Why that is where you got on at!” 

I ripped out a vigorous oath and dived head first out 
of the open window. Fortunately I lit on my head in a 
pile of bricks and arose unhurt. It was six blocks back 
to Florida and P St. corner. By the time I reached the 
entrance to the college grounds I was beginning to realize 
that erudition and degrees are not to be obtained without 
some physical as w'ell as mental exertion. I had raced 
six blocks, walked six blocks, rode six blocks, to say no- 
thing of the eight cents carfare, before even entering the 
grounds. 

Eighteen blocks and eight cents from the station to 
the college gates. I think this must be a record of some 
kind ; and I wish the proper committee will look into the 
matter and send me my medal, or medals, by return 
mail, please. 

So This Is Gallaudet 

With mingled emotions of awe and trepidition I enter- 
ed the eminent domains and trudged reverently toward 
the cloistered old buildings, admiring, as I went along, 
the lovely, well-kept campus, knee deep in a luxurious 
growth of alfalfa; the beautiful palm, date, fig, banana 
and huckleberry trees; and the gorgeously plumaged jack- 
daws, pollparrots, flamingos and turkey buzzards that 
flitted forth from limb to limb screaming forth their 
shrill invectives against the bounding primates that en- 
croached upon the branches, the while reveling in their 
playful antics, grimacing fraternally down upon me and 


from time to time playfully flinging well aimed cocoa- 
nuts at my cranium. 

In the exact center of the campus was a beautiful 
fountain gushing forth eighty feet into the air a fluores- 
cent spray that sparkled in the sunlight like myriad liquid 
sapphires and then fell tinkling into the cool, faceted 
waters below, where thousands of goldfish, silverfish, cat- 
fish and whales darted about at their piscatorial games. 
Huge alligators and crocodiles lay somnolently along 
the sands about. 

In the luscious orchid beds of Kendal! Green many 
strange animals — dinosaurs, phytosaurs, pelcosaurs, cotf- 
losaurs, trachodons, brontosauri, stegosauri, camptosaurt, 
displodocuses and caenopuses — some of which I had never 
seen before, were grazing amicably about. 

Drinking fountains of solid gold were arranged about 
the grounds with geometrical precision. 


I walked along and marvelled at what I saw. The 
college environment was much different from what I had 
expected it to be. 



Statue of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, Founder of 
the first school for the deaf in America at Hartford, 
Ct.j and father of Edward Miner Gallaudet, Founder 
of Gallaudet College. 

The Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet Statue 

1 reached the chapel and paused to admire the Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet statue. It depicted him, the master, 
teachmg a little girl the manual alphabet. She had her 
hand up and shaped to form the dactylological “A". So 
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Fowler Hall, a dormitorv for women. 


-simple it was; so unpretentious; and yet so 
very, very wonderful. The hearing persons 
could never grasp the true significance of that 
little granite hewn group of two. They could 
not know that in that simple little gesture, 
the doubling up of a tiny fist to make that 
“A” symbolized the dawn of enlightment for 
the hitherto un-understanding; that “A” was a 
file that bit into the iron shackles and freed the 
captive from the oblivion of a black fetid 
dungeon of ignorance ; that that “A ” together 
with B's and C’s and U’s and so on were used 
as tools to fashion a seaworthy bark to bear 
the captive aw'ay from the desolate isle of un- 
comprehensiveness: away, away, away across 
the vast sea of menticulture to the salubrious 
shores of the land of knowledge where flourish 
uncountable trees bearing with bewildering 
fecundity the rich edible fruits of enlighten- 
ment and intercommunication, understanding 
and appreciation, cognoscence and culture, independence 
and erudition ; and all these fruits and others hang low 
and temptingly for the coming explorer. 

But the deaf person interprets correctly; and, under- 
standing the true significance, is it any w'onder that the 
name of Gallaudet is esteemed by them and held nigh to 
reverence ? 

I now turned to admire the buildings behind me which 
I afterwards learned comprised the college proper, the 
Chapel, College Hall and Fowler Hall. They were 
beautiful old structures and formed a most pleasing set- 
ting for the lovely grounds. Morning glory and honey- 
suckle vine adorned the walls in graceful profusion, giv- 
ing off a synthetic sent of morning glory and honeysuckles. 
China asters and tiger lilies grew in multi-colored beds 
about the foundations giving off a most pleasing odor of 
china asters and tiger lilies. Pansies and hollyhocks and 
sunflowers abounded everywhere about, giving off an 
exquisite aroma of pansies and hollyhocks and sunflowers. 
College Hall (Boys’ Dormitory 

Having admired the exterior sufficiently, I now decided 
to go within. So far I had not seen a human being on 
the grounds. Accordingly, I wended my way toward a 
corner of College Hall where a board sign stuck in the 
ground informed one that the index finger was pointing 
toward the office entrance. I ascended the marble steps 
to the door and there I hesitated tremulously on the 
thrphold with my hand on the knob; and even as I 
hesitated I noticed that the knob was of solid platinum. 


Interior of the Reading Room in Fowler Hall. 


Why did I hesitate? Who was I, a mere pusillanimous 
moron, who didn’t even know what hypothetical, anoma- 
ly, or mental pabulum meant, that I should have the 
temerity to enter this exalted place and profane its sacred 
halls with the gamuts of my ignorance? How would I 
be received? I wondered. Would these elegant scions 
of erudition ignore me completely? Or, would they be 
compassionate on account of my abysmal ignorance and 
help me bridge that yawning chasm of intellectuality that 
stood between us and save me from the rushing torrent of 
innocuous desuetude below? 

Stifling my apprehensiveness, I turned the knob and 
entered. 

There was a long dimly lighted hall done in richest 
mahogany with a floor meerschaum colored, tessalated 
ivory tiles. A sort of a large gilded cage was at the up- 
per end of the hall where I entered. A young lady was 
confined within. She had on a gray bombazine dress 
trimmed in pink chiffon and white organdy, hemmed 
about the middle and ruffled at the throat, with a pair 
of flesh colored stockings to match. She wore tan low- 
cuts; one on each fept. 

“Can you tell me, please,” I inquired politely as I 
scratched my left shin with the toe of my right foot, 
“where I can find any of the New Jersey or Kentucky 
boys?” 

^^Are you one of the Alumni boys?” she interrogates. 

“No,” I replies simply, “I am a Kentucky boy. 

She h)oks askance at me. I look askance back at her. 
She sniggers a little, tho I don’t know what at, and 
directs, “Go to the rear of the hall, turn to 
the right and you will see a reading room, and 
there you will most probably find boys not 
only from N. J. and Ky. but every other state 
as well.” I went, and 1 did. 

Four New Jersey boys — Chas. McBride, 
Professor Lowitz, Tony Dondiego and Bilious 
Landry — and two Kentuckians — William 
Grow’ and James Royster — fell upon me al- 
most as soon as I entered and w’elcomed me 
effusively and introduced me around to the 
rest. For the next few’ minutes everything 
was an indistinct blur of shaking hands and 
confused names of gentlemen from Iowa, 
Nebraska, Louisiana, Maine, and every other 
state 1 had ever heard of, w’ho all solemnly 
assured me they w’ere “pleased t’ meetcha.” 
I rubbed my manly chest with the palm of my 
right hand, brought dow’n my tw’o, “G” hands, 
palms inw’ard, together wuth a smack rew’arded 
each of them with a pleased t’ meetcha, also.” 
After w’e swapped lies a little w'hile I was 
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taken around on a tour of inspection. They 
showed me everything worth seeing, from Africa to 
Omaha — Alpha to Omega, I mean — except Fowler 
Hall. Not that the boys disliked going thru Fowler 
Hall — nay Pauline! They would have been delighted 
to go, all right — but they weren’t allowed on these for- 
bidden pieserves. 

I should love to give the reader a detailed account of 
everything about Gallaudet but my allotted sii.-ice in this 
issue forbids. And, then again, I have losi all the care- 
fully prepared notes I took down during the tour of 



Hotchkiss Field. 


inspection. They blew out of the t’^ain window the day 
after I left Washington. Therefore, I hesitate to trust 
entirely to my memory, which I realize is not infallible, 
for fear of waiting something that might not be strictlv 
exact. To one of my delicate sensibilities, the mere 
thought of my writing anything that might cause my dear 
readers to lose their implicit faith in my veracity fills my 
soul with horror. So for these reasons I regret that I 
must forego many interesting narratives that I might 
otherwise have been able to set down. 

The Library 

One place w^hich particularly interested me was the 
library, or, rather, the pictures about the walls of same, 
of the various graduating classes from the time of Colum- 
bus up to the present. In each group there was nearly 
always at least one person that I recognized as having 
met at some time or other during the past few years I 
have been associating with the deaf. Some of the pictures 
were rather hard to connect with the present day person. 
For instance, there was Big Jawn Mueller, now the fat 
Vice President of the N.F.S.D., depicted as a slender 
and not altogether a bad looking youth. And there were 
A. D. Martin and B. M. Schowe smiling down upon me, 
whom I recognized from having met them as former 
employment managers at the Goodyear and Firestone 
Plants in Akron during the good old easy-come, easy-go, 
tiremaking — 25 cents tipping and cigar days of the World 
War. And there was Edwin Hodgson and Fred Moore 
and Kelly Stevens and Mrs. Bum Schowe, and so on, 
all round the room bringing up delightful memories of 
past friendships. 

The Preps 

’Wav up on the top floor we found the rooms of the 
otherwise lowly Preps. The attic’s good enough for the 
Preps, they say. A nice bright bunch these Preps are. 
Most of them wear enormous headgear in the shape of 
caps that sometimes measure the tremendous diameter of 
almost three inches. The Preps are the Gunga Dins of 
the college regiment. In the opinion of the upper 
classes the only excuse the Preps have for cluttering up 
this universe is for the divertisement they afford. This 
doesn’t mean that the Preps are not loved. Thev are. 
They are held in affectionate esteem, all right, but in 


about same w^ay as a Missouri mule or an Arkansas 
houn’ dawg. All three are loved, but they get kicked 
around and imposed upon a lot. 

A favorite amusement of the upper classmen during 
the matriculation peroid, is to have the Preps assemble 
for a group photograph in some place that has been pre- 
viously prepared for their sit by having a couple of wash- 
tubs of very wet water suspended unseen from the ceil- 
ing above and so adjusted that a very slight jerk on a 
connecting cord will cause them to tip over just enough 
for their contents to escape. The law of gravitation 
does the rest. 'Fhe Preps are arranged in a compact 
group and commanded to “look pleasant, please and 
just at that psychological instance when the innocents 
have attained their most guilessly pleasant expressions 
the photographer’s head goes under the cover, which is 
a signal to his confederate to jerk the cord, which he 
does, and the poor Preps are deluged. It is very funny; 
and everybody laughs heartily except the Preps, who 
have donned their Sunday best, according to upper class 
instructions, for this auspicious occasion, and can’t quite 
grasp the humor of their present situation. Thereafter, 
whenever the Preps are asked to assemble for a group 
picture they come attired in their bathing trunks. 

To keep him constantly reminded of his relative sub- 
ordinate importance in this great incubator of learning, 
the Prep is not allowed to use the main stairway in going 
to and from his room. He must use the side stairway. 
Another thing: there is a small door in front of the Col- 
lege Hall known as the Coffin Door.” Fhe Prep may 
go thru any other door, wfndori', or even down the 
chimney, if hr so wishes, but he mustn’t under any cir- 
cumstances defile this doorway with his unclean carcass 
To do so means instant death. 

However, except for a few practical jokes and a few- 
harmless ancient customs similar to those narrated above 
that are still adhered to, hazing of the Preps has about 
died out. If one may except the annual “snow bath.” 

The Snow Bath 

Once each winter, usually in January after a partic- 
uarly heavy snowfall, the upper classes, led by the 
merciless Seniors, rout the little darlings from their downy 
couches and lead them to a nice seven-foot snowdilift. 
They are now informed they are in the Garden of Eden, 
and when in Eden must do as Adam does. Accordingly 
they are stripped of their cute little pink and purple 
striped pajamas, and each given a lovely fig leaf, ordered 
from Sears Roebuck and Co., earlier in the season espe- 
cially for this occasion, to wear instead. Then they are 
given a thoro and scientific scrubbing, with special atten- 
tion being given to see that plenty of snow gets down 
their ears and mouth. In lieu of apples which are rather 
scarce in this particular Garden of Eden at this time of 
the season, they are now tempted by the serpentine Sophs 
with luscious snowballs, and told they may have their 
choice of eating same or returning to their rooms. It 
does not take even the slowest thinking one of the whole 
bunch over one-thousandth of a second to make his choice. 
Fearful lest the hazers change their minds, the shiver- 
ing “Adams” grab up their multi-ctlored “pyjamas,” go 
streaking lickety-split, at a mile-a-minute gait, hell bent 
for the Prep quarters. 

So far, no fatalities have ever occurred as a sequal 
to this pleasant little div’ersion of the upper classmen. 

“If one should occur it would be regrettable, of course,” 
say the staid Seniors, “but it really wouldn’t matter 
materially — just one Prep less to blot up the landscape 
and mar the charming perpective.” 

The Preps, tho, are a tough bunch and come thru all 
right. They take everything that is coming to them, 
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good naturedly, as a rule, knowing that their time will 
come next season, by which time they will have metamor- 
phosised into a sophisticated bunch of Freshies taking a 
great delight concocting or confederating in upper class 
schemes to discomfort the incoming pristine Preps. 

[Author’s note: My account of the Preps, so far, refers 
to the masculine gender only. Whether this annual snow 
bath is given to co-ed Preps by their sisters or not, I do 
not know.] 

[Co-ed’s note: It is not!!!] 

The Freshmen 

The Freshies are a very nice bunch and feel infinitely 
superior to the Preps. Their studies are: Solid Geometry, 
Plane Trignometry, Ca^ar, English Comp., Mod. Eur. 
Hist., Busine.ss Methods, Applied Design, Mechanical 
Drawing, Printing, etc. 

The Sophomores 

The Sophs are a very nice bunch and feel infinitely 
superior to the Freshies. Their studies are: Physics, 
Chemistry, English Comp., Rhetoric, Public Speaking, 
Agriculture, Library Manag’t, Domestic Art, Speech and 
Speech Reading, and etc. 

The Juniors 

The Juniors are a very nice bunch and feel infinitely 
superior to the Sophs. Their studies: French, Zoology, 
Determ, Mineralogy and every other king of ology that 
anybody ever heard of, to say nothing of Ethics, Chem- 
istry, Civics and a half a dozen other subjects I can’t 
recall just now. 

The Seniors 

The Seniors are the most ultra-ultra of the Ultima 
Thules of erudition. They feel infinitely superior to 
everybody from the Juniors to the Preps; from the pro- 
fessors to the Prexy; from the President of the United 


States of America to the Prince of Wales; from Drawin, 
Shaw and Bacon of recent times back to Scylla, Demoth- 
enes, Fabium Maximus, Socrates, Aristotle, Artaxcr-xes, 
Confucious and Mohammed ; and they acknowledge in- 
feriority only to the Great Jehovah, himself. 

The Seniors, in short, have a darn good opinion of 
themselves. 

Besides advanced courses in all the Junior studies, 
the Seniors take in addition, German, Commercial Law, 
Logic, Astronomy, Geology, Ps 3 fchology and Quanitative 
Analysis. And I, for one, think these are enough. If 
they took any more they would bust. 

In my summary of the various classes, the discerning 
reader will doubtlessly notice that I have allotted the 
most space to the Senior and Preparatory classes. This 
is not because the intermediate classes are any less de- 
serving, but because the Preps and the Seniors seem to 
have the most color, representing, as they do, the two 
extremes of that most interesting seat of learning. 

To the Preps I gave the most space of all, for the rea- 
son that mv sympathv has alwavs been with the under 
dog. In times past the lowly Prep has not always re- 
ceived the proper amount of attention that was due him, 
compared to the important part he plays in college life. 
Were it not for the Preps, the other classes, especially 
the Freshmen, might have pined away and perished 
long ago for want of having somebody around whom they 
could look down upon. 

But now the lowly Prep is risen to his own. He moves 
now rvith a halo of glory encircling his dome, serene in 
the knowledge that fame is now his ; for the flashlights 
of publicity have at last been turned upon his histrionic 
features outlining him in bold relief as the leading man 
of this great college play. There he stands bowing and 
smiling to us, a thing of beauty and a joy forever, re- 
sponding to our encore. 

Clap, clan, everybody'! Here’s to the Prep! Rah I 
Rah!! Rahhh!!! 

Fill her up again, brother! (To be continued.) 


An Interesting Make-up ^ 



Mardi Gras Ball at Rochester, N. Y., at the N. F. S. D. last January. Photograph by V. Barnett. 
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(^rt^ Informative^ 


Dear Editor: 

S EEING that you printed my letter on how to keep 
a job, I am writing you another one to try to tell 
how to get a job. This may be timely, as your 
boys will be out of school in a few weeks and some, I 
hope all, will go job-hunting. 

Boys, it is best to get a job as soon as school is out, 
because if you wait long you will get out of practice, 
especially if you are a linotype operator. After you 
have been a real operator out in the world for five or 
six years you can take a month or a year off without 
losing much speed, but, as you have not j'et become a 
“seasoned” operator, you will likely lose some speed if 
you do not keep at it. If you cannot get a job at once, 
get a dummy keyboard and practice on it an hour or two 
every day. If you get a job on “the floor” and have been 
operating, it would be a good idea to have daily practice 
on the keyboard. You can get a new linotvpe practice 
keyboard for $35, or you can get a new Tlialer key- 
board for $10. Second-hand ones may be available in 
some places. It is worth ten dollars or thirty-five dol- 
lars to keep in practice, as you never know when you; 
chance will come. 

It is not easy to get a job just after school closes, as 
there are many high school and college boys trying to 
get jobs, and you may not be able to have the “pick,” 
but take what you can get, even if the wages are very 
low. The experience and the practice are worth more 
than the money. I started at $2.50 a week. I get over 
20 times that now. 

Take what job you can get, Avithout hunting too long 
for the “best.” Then stick to it until you see a sure 
chance for a better one. Then go to your boss some 
time when he is not too busy and tell him you have a 
little offer and would like to take advantage of it. Tell 
him you are giving him a Aveek's notice so that he can 
find another man to take your place. If he has been a 
good boss, as most bosses are, tell him you have enjoyed 
working for him and that you AA'ill not forget him ; or 
say something nice. Perhaps he Avill give you a raise 
so that you Avill get as much as you AA'ould at the neAA' 
place. Then you Avill not have to lea\T him. Be sure 
to always tell the boss about a Aveek before you leaA^e. 
so that he can get another man to come the day after 
you leave. Never leave Avithout doing this, for if you 
do you Avill hurt your reputation and the reputation of 
other deaf printers. Your boss may tell other bosses and 
the other bosses Avill not trust you. They Avill be afraid 
you will do the same AA'ay Avith them. Quitting Avith- 
out notice certainly git’es a felloAv a “bad name.” Per- 
haps you Avill Avant to come back to your first boss some- 
time, So, when you leave him, try to leaA’e him Avith 
a good opinion of and a friendly feeling for you. 

The easiest time to get a job is in the fall or about 
the middle of November. At that time there is a lot 
of extra AA'ork coming in. That is good time to get into 
a first-class shop and shoAA' AA-hat you can do. Don’t 
go in AAnth the idea that they, being in great need of Avork- 
men, Avill take you and keep you anyhoAA*, AA'hether your 
work is first-class or not, for Avhen June or July comes 
thev Avill begin to “lay off” men, and those Avho get 
their “walking cards” Avill be those AA’ho have been doing 
the poorest work. Do A'our best AV'ork all the time, but 
do not let the other AA'orkmen get the idea that you are 
trying to beat them or that you think you are better than 
they are. 


If. Avhen looking for a job, you meet a boss Avho needs 
a printer but is afraid you cannot do the work, Avhile 
you are sure that you can do it if given a chance, tell him 
to try you a Aveek or tA\ o and then decide whether to keep 
you or not. Say, “I Avould like to AA'ork for you a Aveek. 
I'hen if aac like each other Ave can decide about Avages. 
But if I do not suit you, you can let me go. 

Once I got a job in this Avay: 

I AAxnt into the “front office” of a small shop and 
asked for a job, telling the boss I could do anything ex- 
cept handle a Miller feeder. 

He said, “We do not need anybody noAV, -except a 
press feeder. We pay press feeder $12. Tlie girl aa'c 
had not married yesterday.” 

“All right, I’ll take it, as I AA’ould like to get ac- 
quainted AA’ith you,” I said. 

I started to AA'ork the next morning. When I got 
into the shop, Avhich was partitioned off from the “front 
office,” I saAV a brand new linotype, AA’hich I learned 
had been installed the previous AA-eek. The boss Avas 
operating it, and having trouble Avith it. I pointed to 
it and then pointed to myself. He motioned me to come 
up closer and shoAA'ed me one of the troubles. I pointed 
to the part of the machine that Avas giving trouble and 
then pointed to myself. The boss nodded. I turned 
off tlie poAA’er, picked up a screAA'd river and a Avrench and 
AA'ent around to the rear of the machine and made .i 
slight adjustment. Then the trouble Avas gone. 

The boss smiled and offered me a cigar, Avhich I 
declined, as 1 do not smoke. I'hen he shoAA'ed me the 
rest of the troubles, Avhich I fixed. 

MeanAA'hile a lot of “copy” come in. The boss put 
me on the keyboard for the rest of the AA'eek and fed 
my press himself. 

I never got the $12 I Avas to earn that AA-eek. When 
the time came to hand out the pay envelopes the boss 
did not give, me mine. I AAondered Avhy. But that 
eAening he kept me after the others had gone. He had 
never asked my name. So he took a pay envelope Avith- 
out any name on it from his desk, tore it open, took 
$12 out of it and put the money into his pocket. “I 
have fed your press,” he said, “and I am taking your 
money.” 

I did not quite knoAV Avhat to say-, but in a minute 
he said, “I did not knoAV Avhat you could do. What 
do y ou AA-ant me to pay you ?” 

I still did not knoAv just AAhat to say, but Avas spared 
the trouble of saying anything because the boss said, 
“I’ll Starr you at forty-five a Aveek and maybe I can 
give you more next fall,” 

This Avas in the early spring. I stayed Avith him 
until fall, AA-hen I left him for another job, not because 
he could not pay me more, but because at the other 
place I thought I saAv a greater future. 

The main thing in getting a iob is to get the chance 
to shoAV the boss AA-hat you can do. To get this chance 
y-ou must be able to make a good impression the first 
time he looks at you. You must be neatly dressed. 
Dress as if you AA-ere going to take your best girl out 
for the afternoon, but omit the bouquet. 

Some people think that it is best, AA-hen applying for 
a job, to assume the attitude that you don’t care much 
AA-hether you got a job or not, so that the boss Avill fall 
over himself to offer aou Avages that AA-quld tempt Mr. 
Rockfeller, but that idea is Avrong. Always be honest 
in your attitude and in AA-hat aou say-. If you are not 
honest in your attitude, in AA-hat you say and in what 
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you do, the boss will soon know it, and if he keeps you 
then it is because he' is sorry for you. Sometimes the 
boss himself may fluff you and get you to work for less 
than your worth, but you can always find another boss 
if he does not treat you right. (Don’t forget to give 
him a week’s notice.) 

In nearly all offices the foreman of the composing 
room, or, in a very large shop, of the pressroom, if you 
are a pressman, is the man who gives out the jobs, except 
in the small shop where the owner oversees every de- 
partment. The superintendent may think he does this, 
and in a few instances really does, but it is the foreman 
who has the last word. In many shops there is no super- 
intendent. It is best to go to the foreman to ask for a 
job, if vou can get to him without offending anvbodv. 
If you know any of the men in the shop, get him to take 
you to the foreman in the morning just before work 
hours, or at noon during lunch hour. The morning 
is the best time, as the foreman does not want to be 
interrupted when he is about to eat his lunch. If it 
is necessary for you to see the superintendent the foreman 
will tell you so. While you are still in school you could 
pave the way by getting acquainted with the foreman in 
the shops in your home-cities. This will make it much 
easier. 

This letter is long enough, and I fear I am taking too 
much space, either in your paper or the waste-basket, 
but I must say one more thing. While in school be 
sure to keep samples of all your work. When you 
leave, ask your instructor to give you as good a letter 
of recommendation as he feels justified in giving. These 
are very, very important baits for landing your job, 
especially the samples. Take nice proofs of every job and 
every advertisement vou set or make up. If you are a 
linotype operator keep a few of your “cleanest” proofs. 
Some kodak pictures of yourself and the other boys at 


work in your school shop would help get your prospective 
boss interested, if he has time to look at them. Be sure 
to show him a few nice copies of your school magazine 
or paper. 

Well, boys, I wish you the best of luck this summer^ 
and if you are finishing school I hope you will make 
good, Avhich I am sure you will if you have made good 
at school. 

Your friend, 

Jim. 


.Of Interest to the Housewife „ 

STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE 

2 cups flour 1 egg 

4 tsp baking powder 1 cup whipped cream 

Yi tsp salt 2 qt. sweetened 

1 tbsp sugar strawberries 

4 tbsp butter 
Y 2 ' cup milk 

Mix and sift all the dry ingredients and chop butter 
in well. Add Ya cup milk to the well-beaten egg and 
pour slowly into the first mixture, using as much more 
milk as is required to make a soft dough. Roll out on 
a board that is slightly floured. Cut individual rounds, 
brush with milk and bake in a quick oven 12-15 minutes. 
Split, butter, fill and cover with the sweetened crushed 
berries. Garnish the top with berries and whipped cream. 
Serves 8-10. 


Jones: Well, you’re married now’, aren’t you? 

Smith: Yes, I’ve been married two years. Two long 
years too long. — Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 



Masquerade Party at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William PV. Whorley, Johnson City, Tenn., February 19. 
for benefit of a social club being organized in John'-on City. Bristol and neighboring towns. Photo, by J. B. 

Chandler. 


( 
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Boosting Mr. Root’s Printing Business in Seattle 



&JUI- 


Official Organ of the K. V. B. Club 



Number T 


The purpose of the Cavey Bee Club is to stimulate better ac- 
quaintance and greater cooperation among, merchants in this little 
neighborhood known as Metropolitan Center. The Initials of the 
Club stand for "Know, Visit, Boost." Through this sheet members will 
each week get to know a little more about some one merchant, but to 
visit and boost requires a little effort on their own part. Mem.bers 
of the Club promise to Know, Visit and Boost at least one m.ember each 
week, either by buying personally or by sending a customer. Each 
week’s promise fulfilled is a perfect score. The beginner is a squab. 
Four scores m.akes him a fledgling. Eight scores gives him. the degree 
of Regular Bird, sixteen makes him "Som.e Bird", with thirty- two he 
booom.os a "Screech" and with 53 perfect scores — a whole year — he 
takes the degree of "Grand Scream." Now let’s watch the race and see 

who gets there first. The first introduction in 

WILLIAM S. ROOT 

of Root’s Printcry, Room-s F and G, Studrt Bldg. 

William Sherman Root was born in Illinois 

. on a farm in the township of Gold, Bureau 

^ ^ County. It was there that he acquired his 

DORfi Ori the- FARl^ first taste for gold. At the age of eleven 
he moved to New York state where his late childhood and early manhood 
was spent. Here he worked for sixteen years in a LEAtJtiEO 

large job office and for ten years was associate 

editor of a country weekly where he learned that » — MEAh i of 

not all sim.ilar words are synonyms. The curiosr- 
ity of the neighborhood was very much aroused 
one week when the paper came out with the 
announcement that two country clergymien would 
"exchange pullets the following Sunday." 



Pulpit" 



About nineteen years ago Mr. Root came to Seattle and within bf 


short time he and his wife 



and all the little Roots' had become so 
attached to the Pacific Northwest and the 
Puget Sound that they feel it would be 
next to imoossible 'to uproot them. After 
com.ing to Seattle Mr. Root worked in the 
Post-Intelligencer ad alley for four years 
later going into business for himself. 

For some years now he has been doing a 
general office form and miiscsllaneous 
printing business. Court briefs have 
becom.e som.ewhat of a specialty with him 
and some of the Suprem.e Gourt briefs he 
has turned out are heavy volum.es of over 
five hundred pages. 

Mr. Root has been m.arried twice, has 
two children, both boys, and lives ^on 
33nd Avenue North, near Madison. He has 


W. S. R,OOT AT 2 1 


had a printing office 
Center for "nigh onto 
figures he’s good for 
if the Metropolitan neighbors will 
in occasionally with a job. 


in Metropolitan 
fifteen year," 
twice as miany more, 


" and 


drop 
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Not so very long ago The Silent 
Worker produced some of the paintings 
of the famous Spanish brothers Valentin 
ai-.ij Ramon de Zubiaurre vrho are deaf. 
Some of their paintings are now on ex- 
hibition in this country, in Minneapolis 
at this writing. The brothers are known 
as the “Twin Painters,” but they are 
three years apart in age. Their work 
has been on exhibition in the principal 
museums of the world. — Lone Star. 


Confronting two armed bandits who 
tied four-pin boys to their cots and were 
attempting to open the safe, Fred Hudson, 
a deaf-mute in charge of Schuneman'.s 
bowling alleys, engaged them in a pistol 
battle and routed them. About eighteen 
shots were exchanged before the robbers 
backed away, climbed out of the open 
window and down the fire escape and 
fied. Fred’s picture appeared in the Her- 
ald-Examiner showing him pointing a pis- 
tol over the bowling balls. — Wisconsin 
Times. 


William F. Durian has been promoted 
to the position of Head Printer in the 
printing department of the Fuller Brush 
Company. His promotion is the more 
commendable for it was only a year ago 
that he came here from Canton, Ohio, to 
make his home with his son, Walter. 
During the past year, he has been attend- 
ing to his work faithfully, doing all kinds 
of work and there was, indeed, nothing 
that he could not do. This did not es- 
cape the notice of his superiors hence the 
advancement. We congratulate Mr. Du- 
rian on his success and wish him many 
more years of usefulness with the com- 
pany. — The Neiu Era. 


Dr Cadwallader Washburn was the 
house guest of this writer one day just 
before Christmas. Dr. Washburn is a 
celebrated etcher, whose work is known 
in Europe, Asia and America, where he 
displayed in the largest cities. At pre- 
sent he has his studio on Morro Bay, 
down the coast beyond San Luis Obispo. 

While here, he related some of his 
adventures as a correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily Times during the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war. He was near Port 
Arthur during the memorable siege, and 
it was he who announced to the waiting 
world the fall of the great fortress. He 
was enabled to make the “scoop” 
through his friendship with Admiral 
Togo, of the Japanese fleet The story 
of this adventure is one of the high 
lights of the interesting life of a man 
who, through deaf, has risen to the diz- 


zy heights of fame by sheer force of his 
natural endowments. 

Dr. Washburn is contemplating a vi- 
sit to Japan in the Spring. — Cal. News. 


The education of the deaf is neces- 
sarily expensive. The fact that the 
classes are small and that the teachers 
must be paid a little more, will make the 
cost of education of the deaf at least 
six times that of the 'hearing. Other 
items might increase this estimate cost in 
residential schools, for board and care 
will increase the estimate to nine or tea 
times what it costs for a hearing child. 
If this proportion is not maintained, nei- 
ther the teachers of the deaf nor the deaf 
child is receiv'ing a square deal. — Alvin 
E. Pope, superintendent of the New 
Jersey School, in Report of the Committee 
on Teachers’ Salaries at the Twelfth 
Summer Meeting of the A. A. P. T. S. D. 
— Silent Observer. 


Dr. Coughlin, superintendent of the 
Belleville school, is quoted as saying: 
“The government of the United States, by 
its encouragement and assistance to 
higher education of the deaf, has estab- 
lished a precedent which our federal 
government might well follow — must fol- 
low if Canada is not to lag far behind in 
so important and so imperious a respon- 
sibility.” The president of the (Western 
Canada) association, David Peikoff, who 
has himself had training at the Gallaudet 
College, suggests that in the meanwhile, 
until Canada gets a college of their own, 
scholarship provision might be made by 
the four western legislatures whereby a 
chance would be afforded those fitted for 
it to secure a course at Gallaudet. — Mani- 
toba Free Press. 


A special private party for the Deaf, 
to tour Europe, June 18 to August 14th, 
has been organized and will be accom- 
panied by Miss Grace D. Coleman, who 
is Dean of Women and teacher of speech 
and speech-reading at Gallaudet College. 
Her personality, ability and recent trav- 
el experience in Europe well qualify her 
to be the leader of this group. This tour 
is arranged especially for the deaf or 
hard-of-hearing people who wish a com 
petent interpreter in the sign language 
or readable speech for every detail of 
the trip. London, with excursion to the 
Shakespeare Country; Brussels, and to 
the battlefield of Waterloo; steamer 
journeys on the Rhine and Lake Geneva; 
mountain railway on the Kleine Scheid- 
egg; opportunity for surf-bathing at the 
famous Lido at Venice; the wonderful 


Bay at Naples.; trip to Pompei. Amalifi, 
Sorrento and Capir, by motor and steam- 
er, motor cars and special lectures in 
Rome; the Riviera; the Grande Corn, 
idle, high above the Mediterranean; a 
delightful motor trip through the Ro- 
man cities of Provence; Paris, with 
drives about the city and motor excur- 
sion to Versailles; the battelfields of 
Chateau Thierry and Rheims. Readers 
of these columns who may like to join 
this party might communicate with Miss 
Grace D. Coleman, Gallaudet College. 
Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. — Mt. 
Airy World. 


The list of deaf inventors now bears 
one more name, that of Edwin M. Hazel, 
of Omaha. His invention, fully copy- 
righted and protected by application for 
patent, consists of a most ingenious chart 
for the use of presiding officers and others 
interested in getting instantly the author- 
itative standing of any question arising in 
a deliberative assembly. It is called 
Hazel’s Handy Pocket Parliamentary 
Chart,” and is based upon Robert’s Rules 
of Order and other accepted authorities. 

By the use of Hazel’s Handy Chart 
decisons on any and all questions may be 
instantly found on the face of a revolv- 
ing disc centered on a printed chart list- 
ing all ordinary questions and usages of 
deliberative assemblies. The chart lists 
the questions and symbols arranged to ap- 
pear on the revolving disc indicate what 
action may legally be taken on any ques- 
tion. Thus, by revolving the disc until 
an arrow points to the question involved, 
one may read instantly just what he may 
legally do with the question. 

This^ pocket chart is made especially 
for deliberative assemblies, such as clubs, 
lodges, conventions and organizations, for 
instant, dependable decisions. It is sim- 
ple and positive in its quick decisions, 
and over 350 questions are answered on 
its face without delay. — The Iowa Hawk- 
eye. 


David Friedman is a general chemist 
for the Stadler Products Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

His position is a very responsible one, 
for upon his analysis of all material de- 
pends its value to the company. After 
making analyses he must report to the 
company and the company is governed 
accordingly. 

He was placed in this reponsible posi- 
tion with some misgivings on the part of 
the company, but after the trial his work 
was so satisfactory that no longer any 
doubts remain in the minds of the officers. 

David writes that he works early and 
late and all through the day endeavors 
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to be exact in all of his measures and cal- 
culations. He gets a good salary and i-i 
very happy in his work. What more 
could one ask in this life. 

David always was a fine boy. While 
in school he did his best and was promot- 
ed from year to year. He never gave 
the school any trouble. He always honor- 
ed his teachers and officers. After grad- 
uation he went to college for five years 
and specialized in chemistry. He is now 
ofne of the leading chemists in the great 
city of Cleveland. He is quiet in his 
manner and always dignified and polite. 

The deaf boys now in school looking 
forward to useful lives for themselves 
could well afford to study a successful 
deaf man like David Friedman. — Tke 
Ohio Chronicle. 


there is a deaf proof-reader on the 
the Louisville Courier- Jjournal while 
linotype operators are found in every 
city of any size, A graduate of the Mis- 
souri School is a chemist with a great 
Chicago iron and mill. A graduate of 
the Kentucky School has been Circuit 
Clerk of his home county for twenty 
years. Several pupils of that school have 
served as postmasters of their home 
towns. There are deaf bankers, editors 
teachers, dentists, in the “white collar" 
lines of employment. The deaf workers 
are found on farm, in the factory, in 
the mill, the office, the shop, side by side 
with the hearing doing the same work 
and drawing he same pa}'- The value 
as citizens is not confined to their own 
generation; they raise families who are 
a credit to themselves, and a asset to 
the' state. — The Vrginia Table. 


The Minneapolis Journal of January 
30 contained an article by Meredith Mar- 
shall, giving interesting reminiscences of 
happenings in Congress in former days. 
One incident relates to the fight over the 
admission of Kansas as a state, a time 
when party feeling ran high. One day 
a “rough house” affair occurred. We 
quote the writer’s description of it: 

“Washburn of Illinois and his brother 
of Wisconsin, also were prominent, and 
it seemed for a minute or two as though 
there were to be a bad hold of Grow 
when Potter struck him a severe blow. 
Barksdale turned round and supposing 
it was Elihu Washburn who had struck 
him, dropped Grow and struck out at 
the gentleman from Illinois.” 

^Cadwallader Washburn, percei^’!ing 
the attack on his brother, also made a 
dash at Mr. Barksdale, and seized him 
by the hair apparently for the purpose 
of drawing him ‘into chancery’ and pom- 
meling him to greater satisfaction.” 

“Horrible to relate, Mr. Barksdale’s 
wig came off in Cadwallader’s left hand 
and his right fist expended itself with 
tremendous force and unquestionably 
did much toward restoring good nature 
•ubscquently and its effect was height- 
neded not a little by the fact that in 
the excitement of the moment, Barksdale 
restored his wig wrong end foremost. ’ 

The Washburn brothers, Elihu and 
Cadwallader, were the uncles of Cad- 
wallader Washburn, the noted deaf art- 
ist and traveler. — Campanian. 


Some time ago J. M. Robertson, then 
chief of the Noith Carolina Bureau of 
Labor, sent out inquiries to many leading 
employers in whose employ were one or 
more deaf persons as to their work and 


qualification. The following are extracts 
from some answers which should be of 
interest to those prejudiced to the em- 
ploying of the deaf; 

“We now have in our composing room 
seven deaf-mutes, and have had as many 
as twelve at one time. They are very 
efficient and loyal, aand we find that their 
infirmity does not interfere with their 
work.” — Andrew McNally, Secretary of 
Rand-McNally Co., Chicago. 

“We were very happy to have the 
opportunity to commend in the highest 
terms our own deaf employes. We have 
not less than six, and they are as efficient 
as any employes that we have. They arc 
loyal and splendid workmen. Theii 
deafness is in no way a handicap to their 
efficiency. — Tom Griffith, Vice President 
and Sales Manager of the Udell Works, 
Indianapolis. 

“We have had a deaf bookkeeper in 
our employ for a long number of years, 
and he is so satisfactory and so alert in 
grasping each situation that presents 
itself, and so capable in handling our de- 
tails, that we would not exchange him for 
any bookkeeper not so handicapped.” — W, 
Paint and Color Co., Nashville, Tcnn. 

“This company has deaf workers in 
its factories who have been on the pay- 
roll for a dozen years. We have found 
no cause to discriminate against our 
workers in any way, and they' are all in- 
sured under the regular Firestone plan 
that applies to all employes of the com- 
pany." — S. C.. Carkhuff, Secretary of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 

“We are glad to advise that one deaf 
main employed by us has rendered most 
excellent service, and frankly, we would 
be glad if we could get some more who 
are as conscientious and faithful as he is. 
He does not waste any time talking to 
other employes ; he sticks to his work, 
and is V'ery efficient and intelligent in all 
that he does. We can see no reason why 
deafness should be a hindrance to employ- 
ing those thus afflicted in many lines of 
work." — C. D. Cunningham, President of 
Cunningham Springless Shade Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

“We have found that deaf-mutes in our 
employ, as a rule, are more industrious 
than any' other particular class. They are 
quicker to learn, and work more regular- 
ly than the average, and show a dis- 
position of wanting to do their work in a 
fiisl class way. Our experience with 
deaf-mutes has been very satisfactory." — 
W. F. Carr, Secretary of Durham 
Hosiery Mills, Durham, N.. C. — The Op- 
timist. 


IF WISHES WERE TYPE 

We note that the Kansas school print- 
shop has added $1,200 worth of new job 
type. We wish we could do that right 
now. A printery cannot have too much 
composing room material. A school shop 
should have enough type, leads, slugs, 
rules, and borders to give each pupil a 
stand of 30 or more cases of type, one 
case each of leads and slugs and an as- 
sorment of borders for him exclusive 
use. This would permit him to work 
without interrupton form olther .boys, 
and he could then be held responsible 
for the condition of his stand and cases, 
price of type is now about a dollar a 
pound in weight fonts. This is a high 
price for type, but it is a lotv price to 
pay for the resultants in creases in effi- 
ciency of a school printing office. — 
Silent Observer. 


TO DEAF AUTO-DRIVERS 

A recent accident in which Cleon Mc- 
Henry’s car struck and killed a young wo- 
man caused the Secretary of State to re- 
voke his license and to order the State 
Police to look into the matter of deaf peo- 
ple driving cars. 

Mr. Norris, Sr., called on Secretary 
Shortemeier and was very courteously 
treated. The conference settled details 
for a test of deaf drivers by the State 
police and a promise of an open hearing 
after the test should be completed. 

Six drivers were chosen at random and 
given a severe test by the police. This 
convinced them that the deaf were good 
drivers and the head of the department 
promised that a favorable report would 
be made. 

At present we are waiting Mr. Shorte- 
meier’s pleasure in the matter of an open 
hearing. We have every reason to feel 
but another accident to a deaf driver 
might cause an unfavorable decision. 

Again we wish to repeat an old, old 
request — Let’s all be careful! — Silent 
Hcosier. 


HELEN HICKMAN 

In the new edition of Who’s Who wo 
find the name of Miss Helen Hickman, 
a talented deaf dancer of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. Miss Hickman has never at- 
tended a school for the deaf because hei 
relatives feared evil effects would result 
if she associated with other deaf chil- 
dren. 

When a person is deaf, yet kept iso- 
lated from other who cannot hear, just 
how deaf — really and truly deaf, we 
mean — does that make him or her? All 
of this is of no consequence, of course 
but it provides a great deal of food for 
thought — G in Deaf Oklahoman. 


THIS BARBER NEVER TALKS. 

Editor The St. Louis Star: 

“Right to Talk Upheld.” That does 
nothing with me, fortunately. I have 
been a barber for eighteen years and nev- 
er speak to any customer. I shall never 
speak to any one in the barber shop. 

A business man rushed into the barber 
shop and unbuttoned his collar very irrit- 
ably. He shouted a warning: “Shut your 
mouth, you talkative barbers. Don’t tell 
me of that good weather. Don’t talk 
politics. No hair tonic! I am in a big 
hurry. Shave me quickly.” 

The three barbers were promptly be- 
hind their chairs. The man hurried to 
the third chair and gave the barber a 
stare. The barber was pleasant-look- 
ing and reclined him on the chair in a 
noisless and speedy way. The barber 
said nothing. In fact he finished shav- 
ing the business man within six minutes. 
The business man got up with a look of 
pleasure on his face, and spoke to the 
proprietor: “In my whole life this has 

been my firs-t successful attempt to silence 
a barber. This barber gave me a fine 
shave and also never spoke to me. I am 
very much pleased.” 

The proprietor replied, “Sure, this bar- 
ber does not speak to anyone, but can talk 
to you very well. He has not even spo- 
ken to me for several years. He is deaf 
and dumb. He lost his hearing at fr 
years of age and became speechless.’ 
That occurred in another shop some years 
ago. 

C.«L B. Smith. 
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MYSTERY OF MUTE’S LIVE 
STOCK IS EXPLAINED 
BY WOODPECKERS 

Kingston, N. C., Jan. 27 — A deaf and 
di'rob farmer in Onslow County recently 
lost six or seven hogs from an unusual 
cause according to Clyde D. Morton of 
this city who heard an account of the 
incident while on a visit to relatives 
in that country. 

‘The farmer unable to call his pigs, 
of course, with the ingenuity that Is 
characteristic of mutes, conceived the idea 
of rapping on tree trunks. The pigs 
loarned that the raps meant it was feed- 
ing time. The system worked fine. 
Then the man rapped three or four times 
with a stick on a pine tree, and the drove 
came running and squealing. 

“There were several dead trees in the 
woods in which the pigs ro-amed, and 
woodpeckers discovered a wealth of bugs 
and grubs in these. A number of the 
birds invaded the forest. A steady din of 
rapping resulted. Six or seven of the 
hogs literally ran themselves to death, 
chasing from tree to tree in response to 
the raps.” 

Morton said the story was told him for 
truth. “Tve seen things just as strange i.o 
Onslow,” he declared. “I was reared 
there .” — The Times-Dispatch. 


CHARITY? 

One of the exasperating things that 
come up occasionally in connection with 
the education of deaf children is the stig- 
ma of charity. 

Intelligent people who have not 
thought on the subject and of course had 
no information, are liable to think that 
a State School for the Deaf is a state 
charin'. The fact is (and it has been 
acid so many, many times) that there is 
no charity in the education of deaf chil- 
dren any more than in the education of 
hearing children. Both arc educated at 
public expense. The state guarantees a 
public education to both. Why do we 
have state schools for the Deaf? Be- 
cause without them the state is obligated 
to educate deaf children at home. 

But this would require a great many 
teachers and great expense as many com- 
munities have but one deaf child. So 
state school is organized and children 
are assembled for an education. This 
enables the state to keep its pledge to 
educate them and at least possible ex- 
pense. 

The parents yield to this separation 
because they want their child educated 
and the state school is the only chance. 
But in fact it is a great hardship on 
them. It wrings their very souls, “Like 
sheep they are led to the slaughter” and 
the children are “like the lamb dumb be- 
fore its shearer so it opens not its 
mouth.” Wherein lies the diarity? Is 
it not by the parents to the state? 

Verily, verily in considering Senate 
Bill 101 taking the Schools for the Deif 
and the Blind out of the Public Welfare 
Department which is in part charity and 
placing them under the Department of 
Education, our greatest trouble, if we 
have any, it to get members of the leg- 
islature to put themselves in the place of 
parents and grandparents of deaf chil. 
dren and blind children and then ask 
“who doeth charity?” But these good 
people seem to understand and are re- 
sponding fine . — Ohio Chronicle. 


THE REMOVAL OF THE CALIFOR- 
NIA SCHOOL PROPOSED 

A bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature of California looking to the re- 
moval of the School for the Deaf at Berk- 
eley to another site somewhere around 
San Francisco Bay. The plan is to sell 
the present building and grounds, secure 
a new and more extensive location and 
erect a modern plant. The State Super- 
intendent of Public instruction is said to 
be advocating the move. The reasons 
given are that the surroundings of the 
present plant are too crowded, the school 
being in the heart of the city of Berkeley; 
the buildings are old, out-of-date and 
would have to be replaced very soon; 
more land is desired for agricultural, 
horticultural, dairying and gardening 
purposes; the present property has be- 
come quite valuable and the proceeds of 
its sale would go a long way toward pa>- 
ing for a new site and modern buildings. 

A final reason given is the desire to 
separate entirely the deaf from the blind. 
The California school, until a few years 
ago, had these two classes on the same 
grounds and under one management. 
When the blind were placed under a 
separate management their school was lo- 
cated on the same grounds. Whether 
it is now planned to sell the entire prop- 
erty and build a new school for each class 
we do not know. Possibly they intend to 
keep where they are and sell only the 
plant occupied by the deaf. The move is 
evidenly a good one, whether it is intend- 
ed to affect both classes or not. Most of 
the buildings occupied by the deaf con- 
tingent have been used for about half a 
century; they lack modern conveniences 
and are not fire-proof. The great and 
wealthy state of California should no 
longer be satisfied to house her deaf 
children in those fire-traps. 

Superintendent Caldwell goes further 
and recommends the establishment of the 
two schools for the deaf, one in the north- 
ern part of the state and the other in the 
southern part. California is so extensive 
from north to south that many pupils 
have to travel hundreds of miles to attend 
the school at Berkeley. The population 
ot the state is growing rapidly, and it will 
in a few years be large enough to justify 
the establishment of the two schools. At 
any rate, Mr. Caldwell’s suggestion has 
merit and should at least be given serious 
consideration . — Deaf Oklahoman. 


HE ACCEPTS THE CALL 

Rev. Frank C. Smiclau on his way home 
from Cincinnati stopped over in Colum- 
bus on February 21 for a Conference 
with those interested in having him come 
here and fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Rev. Clarence W. Char- 
les, Rev. Smielau has been urged to accept 
the position and at the same time the deaf 
throughout Pennsylvania are doing their 
best to have him remwiin with them. 

After fully discussing the matter with 
those present. Rev. Smielau decided to 
accept the call. He will assume charge 
of the Mid-West Protestant Episcopal 
Province for the deaf in April and we 
suppose Columbus will be his place of 
residence. 

The Mt. Airy World in its issue of 
February 17 says of him: 

It is now a matter of common knowl- 
edge that Rev. Smiclau, the President of 
the Society, has received a call to assume 
the work conne''e<l w-*h the mission to 
the Deaf in the Mid-West. 

President Smielau has been assbciated 


with Pennsylvania and its deaf for 
fully a quarter of century. A native of 
Ohio, he came to be regarded as a Penn- 
sylvanian in all save the accident of birth. 
He has been loyal to its peculiar genius^ 
and no one today enjoys a more untar- 
nished reputation for unflagging labor 
and zeal in every worthy movement 
lookng toward the improved condition 
and the higher welfare of the deaf of the 
state. As President of the Society he 
has been unusually successful. He was 
largely instumental in having the inade- 
quate Doylestown building vacated in 
favor of the new Home at Torresdale, 
with its greatly increased capactiy for 
usefulness. He it was who originated 
the Booster Clubs. Throngh him the 
present auto laws as they affect the deaf 
of Pennsylvania were promulgated and 
passed by the Legislatnre of the state. 
He conceived the idea of county aid for 
the Home at a time when most people 
thought the plan visionary, and saw it 
realized by statute, to the lasting benefit 
of many aged deaf in county homes. His 
entire career in Pennsylvania is marked 
by one achievement after the other look- 
ing toward improved condition for the 
deaf. 

We can sympathize with the Ohio, 
states that are bidding for his services. 
But we continue to hope that he will re- 
main among us, and continue his fine 
leadership. We understand that he has 
until March to mjake out a final decisioin. 
Should he accept the call extended to him, 
his going will mean a very real loss to 
the deaf of Pennsylvania. It is to be 
hoped that he will decide to; remain. 
That is the wish of every one who has 
the welfare of Pennsylvania deaf at 
heart . — Ohio Chronicle. 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN 
TRADE TEACHING METHODS 

On Friday, January 14th, at a depart- 
mental meeting held by the teachers in 
Morris Industrial Hall the subject of im- 
proving the course in trade teaching was 
discussed. 

The actual subjects for discussion were 
“What must the pupil actually know 
about his trade to be able to take his 
place in the commercial world ; and re- 
vising our present course of instruction to 
make it conform to present day condi- 
tions.” The subjects were so broad that 
it was decided to divide them into several 
parts and discuss them more thoroughly 
at future meetings. 

The following are some of the thoughts 
suggested by the papers read: 

The essential objectives in the educa- 
tion of the deaf child are two-fold: 
First — the acquisition of a good working 
knowledge of the English language; 
Second — the learning of a congenial trade 
or vocation. All other branches of edu- 
cation should align themselves with these 
very necessary parts with the idea of giv- 
ing the pupil all the practice and theory 
possible along vocational lines. 

If it is considered so necessary to teach 
theory and practice together in vocational 
schools for hearing children, how much 
more necessary is it in schools for the 
deaf? Surely our deaf pupils are handi- 
capped enough. Then give them all the 
instruction possible before they leave 
school to enter the commercial world, 
where, upon their ability to do things 
thoroughly, depends their very existence. 

A permanent record should be kept by 
the instructor showing the pupil’s prog- 




less — or lack of progress — from the time 
the pupil first entered the class. 

A card index record is kept by the prin- 
cipal of each pupil’s progress at the pres- 
ent time — but it does not show, in detail, 
what the pupil has actually accomplished. 

Grade pupils according to their stand- 
ing in the trades teaching classes irre- 
spective of their standing in the academic 
departmeitt. 

Vocational instruction should be divid- 
ed into units — the smaller the better — as 
each child completes a unit it should re- 
ceive a certain number of points to. be 
deterpained by the number of units nec- 
essary to complete the course. 

Tell your pupils about the material 
they are working with : What it cost, 
whether it grows, is ntanufactured, or is a 
mineral. Take a piece of wood, a pot of 
paint, a piece of lime, a brick, a piece of 
cloth, a sheet of paper, or the type a 
printer uses. Some very interesting in- 
formation can be given the pupils in re- 
gard to these products that would be 
equally as interesting as the Arabian 
Night’s fables. 

Shop English: The pupils should be 
required to write short items about the 
work that they have been doing. These 
items should be signed by the pupil and, 
when possible, printed in the school paper. 
This would be an incentive to the pupil 
and would also show the instructor how 
much shop language has been digested by 
the pupil. 

At least once a month — more frequently 
if possible — the pupil should be requirea 
to w'rite a brief desciption of what he has 
been doing during that period. 

We quite agree with our esteemed con- 
temporary, The Companion, when it says: 
in part: “The psychological moment to 
teach the name of a tool is when that tool 
is being handled; the psychological mo- 
ment to teach the names of materials is 
when those materials are being worked 
upon ; the language of trade operations 
are being performed by the apprentice.” 

When it comes to graduating a pupil 
his vocational work should be considered 
— if his ma rfes are up to the standard well 
and good, if not, he should not be grad- 
uated. Over ninety per cent of our pu- 
pils must earn their own living; should 
we not start them off on life’s highway 
as well equipped as possible? 

Our Superintendent, Mr. Gruver, who 
was present at this meeting, said in part, 
that there was a time when the trades 
teaching department of the Mt. Airy 
School and other schools for the deaf 
were held up as models for hearing 
schools to emulate. But with the adv'ent 
of the public schools, all over the country, 
into the field of vocational training with 
their specially trained teachers and costly 
up-to-date equipment, it has placed us, 
at least temporarily, in the back ground. 
Therefore, it behooves us to look to our 
laurels and once more place our school* 
where they properly belong — in the front 
rank. We are living in the present — not 
in the past — and we must recognize that 
fact. 

Mr. Gruver closed his remarks by say- 
ing that all through his teaching life he 
had an ideal’ an education for the deaf 
child most nearly approximately that of 
the hearing child — and, svhile he had 
never quite reached it, neither had he 
given up striving for it. He hoped that 
we would also strive for that ideal. 

Our principal, Mr. Brown, spoke about 
the recent convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association held in 
Harrisburg during the Christmas holi- 


days. He siaid the Special Education 
meeting was an inspiration to him and 
he hoped that a large number of our 
teachers would attend the next conven- 
tion which is to be held in Lancaster. — 
The Mt. Airy fTorld. 


The following corporations 
are outstandingly the greatest 
in varied industries in point 
of rendering public service or 
manufacturing essential sta- 
ples. They have shown con- 
sistent and remarkable growth 
in expansion. 

Information gladly furnish- 
ed on their records of earn- 
ings. 

Pacific Mills 

5 %% due 1931 95 

Chile Copper Co. 

5% due 1966 g6y4 

Solvay-American Inv. Corp. 

5 % due 1942 99^ 

General Motors Acceptance 
Corp. 

6% due 1937 too 

Associated Gas & Electric Co. 

514 % due 1977 95-)4 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 

5% due 1977 too 

(Prices subject to changes) 
Bonds in $5oo and $1000 
denominations. 

SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
Investment Bonds 

18 West 107th Street, 
New York City 

Correspondent of 

LEE. HIGGIXSOX & CO.- 


Are you going 

Denver Convention, July 11-16? 
Special Train Party 
Conducted by Elliott Tours, 
Talladega, Ala. 

Low Rates. Write for informa- 


SPLENDID SOUVENIR 

OF THE MEETING OF THE 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION 

at the Lexington Ave. School 
is the photograph taken on 
July 4th. In Sepia or Black 
and White, Post free, $1.25; 
De Luxe style, $1.50. 


PACH PHOTOGRAPH CO, 
I 'r IS rn a ."liv a V N. Y. 


i'limilljnllliniMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIKIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIICKIIIIIIMHIlii 


with the promise that 
you will insure next 
week, next month or next 
year, do you ever reflect 
how’ very uncertain it is 
whether I can do you any 
good then? 


An illustrated magazine-newspaper 
for the Deaf 


May it not be too late? 
And how do you know 
if you can pass? 


Published every tivo months 


I invite you to consider 
niy proposition. No extra 
cost for deafness. No 
charge for physical ex- 
amination. Rates are low. 


EDITED BY 
ALFRED 3HANKLAND 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


MARCUS L. KENNER 


Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken 
and Honestly Impartial 


Eastern Special Agent 
Xew England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 


Annual subscription — single copies (pre- 
paid) 60. Those who prefer to send a 
dollar bill will be credited with twenty 
months’ subscription. 

Send a picture postcard for specimen 
copy. 


200 West 111th Street, 
New York. 


Your policy 
is your protection — • 
Your agent, your friend 


Cbe Brithb Deaf Ctmes 


CantoD 


26, Victoria Park Road E., 

CARDIFF, ENGLAND. 
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Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 



“Lightning” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
“fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 



No. 5 o Special Patented 
30-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
fay & EGAN MANUAL 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Colorado Spring's, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Deyil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


IF rite for our New Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 
just of the Prett, 



No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


.J. A. Fay & Egan Company 

Establishad 18S> 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 



No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 





Lest You 
F orget 

The SILENT WORKER has been serv- 
ing the Deaf for thirty-eight years. It 
has always improved and will continue to 
improve if the Deaf keep faith with us. 
The SILENT WORKER is in a class by 
by itself; there is nothing like it in the 
world and its equipment is unequalled. 
To keep it going 

THE DEAF MUST 
SUPPORT IT WITH THEIR BRAINS 
AND THEIR DOLLARS 

When you renew your subscription ask a 
frietid or two to subscribe also, or better 
still get as many as you can. Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber. Only $2.00 
a year and if you are a Nad we pay half 
your dues, $2.50. Send to 

THE SILENT WORKER 
Trenton, N. J. 


Buff and Blue 

a college magazine 
Published by the Undergraduates 


Gallaudet College 

The only college for the Deaf 
in the world 

The Buff and Blue is a literary publication 
containing short stories, essays, and verse, con- 
tributed by students and Alumni. The Ath- 
letics, Alumni and Local departments and the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity notes are of great 
interest to those following Gallaudet activities. 

Every deaf person should be a reader of 
the Buff and Blue. Subscription $1.50 a year. 


Galiandet College 

Washington, D. C. 


1 The Silent Worker Subscription Offer 
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Wsrkst 
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The Advocate of English and Speech for the Deaf (Rochester, N. Y.)*$ 

.50 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$ .50 

The Alabama Messenger (Talladega, Alabama) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

■ The American Annals of the Deaf (Washington, D. C.).... 

2.00 

2.00 

3.50 

.50 1 

1 The American Boy 

2.00 

2.00 

3.60 

.40 1 

1 The Colorado Index (Colorado Springs, Colorado) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The Illinois Advance (Jacksonville, Illinois) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

The Kentucky Standard (Danville, Kentucky) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 

The Missouri Record (Fulton, Missouri) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Nebraska Journal (Omaha, Nebraska) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The Oregon Outlook (Salem, Oregon) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

1 The Pelican (Baton Rouge, Louisiana) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The Register (Rome, New York) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 1 

1 The School Helper (Cave Springs, Georgia) 

.75 

2.00 

2.25 

.50 1 

1 The Silent Worker Supplement (to New Jersey only) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

The Virbinia Guide (Staunton, Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

The Volta Review (including membership in the A. P. O. S. D 

3.00 

2.00 

4.50 

.50 

The Washingtonian (Vancouver, Washington) 

.50 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

The West Virginia Tabet (Romney, West Va.) 

1.00 

2.00 

2.25 

.75 

We And Our Government 

1.50 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

1 We And Our History 

1.80 

2.00 

2.80 

1.00 

1 We And Our Work 

1.15 

2.00 

3.00 

1.15 

1 Life Membership in the N. A. D 

10.00 

2.00 

11.50 

.50 

1 Yearly Dues National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Membership in National Association of the Deaf 

1.00 

2.00 

2.50 

.50 

Winston Simplified Dictionary 

1.20 

2.00 

2.70 

.50 
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HUSTLE AND GRIN 

Smile and the world smiles with you; 
“Knock,” and you go it alone: 

For the cheerful grin 
W ill let you in 

Where the kicker is never known. 

Growl, and the way looks dreary; 
Laugh, and the path is bright; 

For a welcome smile 
Brings sunshine, while 
A frown shuts out the light. 

Sigh, and you “rake in” nothing. 

Work, and the prize is won; 

For the nervy man 
With backbone can 
By nothing be outdone. 

Hustle! and fortune awaits you; 

Shirk! and defeat is sure; 

For there’s no chance 
Of deliverance 

For the chap who can’t endure. 

Sing, and the world’s harmonious. 
Grumble, and things go wrong. 

And all the time 
y ou are out of rhyme 
With the busy, bustling throng. 

Kick, and there’s trouble brewing. 
Whistle, and life is gay, 

A nd the world’s in tune 
Like a day in June, 

And the clouds all melt away. 

— Anonymous 





